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~ QILBRACTRR, SC. 
. THE MAGYAR MAID. 


From Bowing’s Translations of Hungarian Poetry. 


The Magyar maid alone should be 

The wife of Magyar man, . 
For she can cook, and only she, 

Our soup of red cayenne.* 


| years. [could tie down, it is true, because my trough was placed | hamour!—Should the wind be high, and the snow exuberant, umbre! 
close to the wall, and the ring in the pillar being made to slide, per- ‘las make a point of turning inside out; bonnets, like pigs on a trip to 
| mitted me to stoop or stand upright. But when I did lie, it was only | Smithfield, take evory direction but the right; heats evince a dispose 
jon my back, the sharp pointsin the girdle effectually hindering me | tion to see the world, and ladies’ dresses to mount upwards in the 
| from resting on my sides. Nor were the miscreants contented with scale of things. 
(this, They chained my right leg to the trough, in order, asthey | So much for externals: within doors, the stadent ts “contractus 
j said, to guard against violence from kicking Standing and lying | legens”—#s Moraee snys—by his fire-side, and sensitive young Indies, 
were accordingly the only changes of posture: I could not walk, for | who have been for some time striving to summon up courage to gon 
| the chain which held me to the wall measured no more than twelve | shopping, Move to the window, cast « glance at (he snow on the pove 
inches. My garments rotted from my back, and were replaced by a | ment, shudder gracefully, and creep closer to their “ ingle-nook.”—— 
, blanket; my food was balf-dressed lumps of beef without salt, and | Ina warm cushioned arm chair, with spectacles on his nose, the “MM 
| potatoes; and then for my amusement—music, I Lad musio—but it | series of H site” in his hands, and “ Rejected Addresses” lyte 
was the music of damned spirits—the howls and execrations of the | on the table beside him, sits the old bachelor, condemning the an 


j{urious—the laugh and shriek of the idiot;—these were the only | fending eyes of the frost end its stern rheumatic concomitants. How 


[il nestle at the village end, 
There make my peacefal home, 
Forthere the gentle dovelets wend, 
And there my dove shall come. 


TAI ELIE “120 CN] 


———— ; er iT hail } sounds to which I listened by day and by night, till my beard had | different is the state of the married man! He—happy fellow '—ns 
nd | mowed the grass, the sheaves I bound, grown to my chest, and the nails of my fingers were like the talons | evening draws on, sits surrounded by his children, the (wo youngest 
’ And laboured through the day, of an eagle. of whom, in consideration of the severity of the weather and the se 

Then fell exhausted on the ground— “Thus was it tilla change took place in the arrangement of the | cial infleence of Christmas, are permitted to nestle close beside him 

My maiden was away. asylum. How it came about,] know not: but after enduring this | where they amuse themselves by making pineussions of his calf, pour 

—— Alas! my heart is orphaned now, treatment for a series of years, Lwas one day set at liberty, and for- | ing Port-wine inte his pockets, and stuffing bis snuff-box with apple 


nished with proper clothing. Whether my mind was ever ina state | pips. See what it isto be a parent! 
of chaos, 1 cannot tell. There are moments when I believe it. There | is most in his element 
aré others when I believe it not; perhaps it may be the case still. and the wate? is frozen in his bason, be is roused from dreams of bap 
“Twas set free as one cured. They told me that my wife died | piness by the clamoar of his doughter Anna Maria, who sleeps in the 
from accidentally failing upon the fender, and that my grief for ber de- | crib beside bim, and whose hooping-cough, like Rachael mourning for 
cease turned my brain. Poor fools! they knew not that it was | who | ber children, ‘‘refuseth tobe comforted.” Up jumps the worthy gen- 
killed her. tleman, lights the tinder-box, finds Anna Maria black inthe face, runs 
My affairs had, during the period of my confinement, in some de- | off for the doctor, leaps the first gutter, tumbles, breaks bis nose ageinet 
gree recovered themselves; but I wes still an embarrassed man. ‘To | the second, and is havied off to the wetch-house as a drankerd 
: _, | help me out of my embarrassments, an eppointment in Ladia was pro- | Such are afew among the namecrous absurd concomitents of a Frok 
By the Author of ** The Subaltern,” and ‘“ The Chelsea Pensioners jeured forme. There Ehave spent the lastten years, and with the | in London! 
2 vols. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. | mode of my return you are acquainted.” 
The present volumes, from the pen of the author of ‘ The Suba'- | per 


tern,” comprise a series of tales, of various length, most of them po - | m “* 2 
sessed of the ctiering interest, and written in ee powerfully deottig “JACK FROST” IN LONDON, [The fol! ine extraordinary particulars are almost exclusively 
live stylewvbich might be expected from that writer. They are a0 A fro in Lardos) Whats pfrlsenttany of aleerd miecbaneag, whet | (olcen | Hetele on secret polepns, in the first volume of Beck 
posed, in the introduction, to be taken from the manuscrip! remaine of javisi: materials for r and description ere comprised i@ thace | #EH * Hiety «1 invemiions. | , j 
a young clergyman, whose own story, under the title of “The Pes-/ words! Every quarter of London abounds in food for cachinmation.| No one was ever more infamous to HP wt et cme thaw Ts 
tor,” is one of the most affeoting of the series: not, indeed, as a tale | Let me extract afew ‘“ Random Records.”’—In the more fashionable | phania, or Toffania, awoman who resided first at Palermo, and efier- 
of incident and fiction, for it isthe history of a life but too common | streets, where the quick, bustling step of business is lite, if at all, | wards at Naples. She sold those — which from het aeqeired the 
ot occurrence, but asa story which, from the waaner in which it is | known, the pavement on eitber side (for 1 am supposing a strenuous | name of aqua Tophania, aqua della Toffania, and which were called 
related, our own experience makes us recognize for a picture full of | frost ushered in by its usual herald, a snow-storm) is one mass of dark | also aequetia di Napoli, or only aequetta; but she distributed ber pre- 
nature and reality. The following is from a tale entitled glossy ice, which the trim dandy'eyes with a ludicrous rm str as if | paration by way of charity to such wives as wished tc dave other hus- 
The Fatalist : but to look, were totumble. Should he wear stays, his trepidation | bands. From four to six drops were sufficient to destroy a man: and 
“A notion very generally prevails, that insane persons, at least du- | deepens into paralysis.—Ilard by the squares, close underneath whose | it was asserted that the dose could be so proportioned os to operate in 
nngthe paroxyems of insanity, are ignorant of all things which pass | rails, a mass of drifted snow lies couched, some five or six urchins are | a certain time. Asshe wes watched by the government, she fled to 
‘round them. ‘The notion is not more common than erroneous. | busy manufacturing snow-balls, one of which, destined for the sconce an ecclesiastical asylum, and when Keysler was at Naples in 1730, 
Lhave been the inhabitant of a cell for six long years,—mad, raving, | of « fellow idler, wears away on the wrong tack, and drives bump | she was then still pe: because no one could or woes willing to take 
onttageously mad,—and there occurred not an event, either to myself | ashore against the midriff of a fat man in spectacles.—On the Ser- away ber life while under that protection. At that time she wae visit 
or others, of which I was not perfectly aware at the time, and of | pentine, a prepossessing young skaiter, whose first yeer ot shaving | ed by many strangers out of curiosity. 
which [ retain not now the clearest recollection. Isaw numbers of | will not expire till March, inspired by the manifest admiration of a| In Labat’s travels through Italy we also find some informetion 
wretches, the slaves indeed of a wayward fancy, but I never saw one | group of lovely girls, resolves for once to outdo himself, but, alas! in | which | serve etill farther to illustrate the history of ‘Tophania 
who felt not that he was not where he ought to be, or where nature | rounding the loop of the Figure of Three, he loses his equilibrium, | She distributed her poison in small glass phials with this inseription 
designed him to be. For myself [had no fancy. My sole desire, it | changes abruptly from the perpendicular to the horizontal, and cuts | Manna of St. Nicholas of Bari, and ornamented with the image of 
is afirmed, was to destroy all who came within my reach, or to de- | one figure more than he had anticipated. Close beside bim stands a | the saint. A miraculous oil ewployed by folly in the cure of many 
stroy myself—How was this prevented? You shall know. determined wag, who overpowered by his sense of the ridiculous, | diseases, drops from the tomb of that saint, which is shown at Bar: 
“Having tried every other method in vain—having torn my back | misses his footing, and plunges into an adjacent hole, and finishes his | in the kingdom of Naples, and on this eecount it is dispersed in great 


And laid ia sorrow’s train: 
The flowers are dead that wreath’d my brow, 
My sickle is in twain. 


But it is at night that the tether 
Then, while ihe thermometer is below gero, 





“” 
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* A’boisos levecsket—the pepper soup, or paprika soup, madesef 
the capsicum of Linne. It is a favourite dish among the Maggars, 
forks, and Serviaus. 
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THE ART OF POISONING, 
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lo me; with the Whip—subjected me to the restraint of a straight waistcoat— | laugh three feet beneath the surface of the ice. It isto be boped that | abundance under the like name It was therefore the best ms penne 
oS a aed chained me down tor days together to my crib—and finding, asit was | he will be drowned, as the interest of his situation will be materially | which Tophania could give to ber poison, because, the reputed sanctity 
[Ts afirmed, that I possessed craft enough to be calm till I was released, | improved thereby.—In Sloane-street, which the “nipping blasts” | of it prevented the eustom-house officers from examining it closely 
ETS. and only till then, the tyrants vented their spleen upon me thus. I re- | scour from one end to the other, like Cossacks on a foraging party, When the viceroy was informed of this (in 1709,) Tophania fled from 

he rollect the occasion well. [had been for some time fastened by along | Number 179, in venturing forth to visit Namber 98, meets with Nuw- | one convent toanother, but was at length seized and thrown into pri 


ean, Which, passing through a hole in the partition, enabled the 


ber 82 First Floor Furnished, with a thin blueish tinge at the tip of her son. The clergy raised « great outery on account of this violation of 
heeper, by guing into the next cell, to draw me close against the wail 


nose. Neither ladies have been conscious of the existence of bands | ecclesiastics! freedom, and endeavoured to excite the people to insur 






















“@ “pleasure. This he was in the habit of doing several times a-day, | or feet for the last ten minutes. Their tongues, however, it is gratify- | rection. But they were soon appeased, on a report being spread that 
bay I - then he lashed me till the exercise wearied his arm. If I had | ing to add, are still in high condition —Throughout the east-end, eve- | Tophania had confessed she had poisoned all the springs in the city 

10 ten Violent before, such treatment of course increased my violence. | ry third plebeian’s digits are deep “embowelled” in his pockeis: the | Being put to the rack, she acknowledged her wickedness, named thore 

ih no sooner felt the chain tightened than I roared like a wild beast; | Hounsditeh Israelites, with their stiff frozen beards, look like itinerant | who had protected her, who were immediately dragged from churches 

» 10 ~ When the brute appeared, armed, ashe invariably was, with @ | statues of Asculapius: and the driver of the hackney coach, which | and monasteries ; and declared that the day before she absconded she 

9 Savy cart-whip, I gnashed my teeth upon him in impotent fury. | stands next the airy regions of Finsbury-square, is a petrifaction from | had sent two boxes of her manna to Rome, where it was found in the 
ety Bey IF — lhad my revenge. With the straw allowed me in lieu of a bed, | the waist downwards.—At Bishopsgate Within, Miss A—, the Veuus | custom-house, but she did not accuse any one of having ordered it. 

A. cabins “~w stuffed the chain, that it conld not be forced through the aperture. | of the ward, who has been asked thrice in church, cannot become | She was afterwards strangled, and, to mitigate the archbishop, her 
d for vne morning the wretch strove in vain to draw me up as usual; he | one flesh with Mr. B—, the Apollo of Farringdon Without, til! the | body was thrown at night into the area of the convent from which 
lurke, 03 ¥ tailed, and trusting, I suppose, to the effect of habitual terror upon my | huge chilblain, on the fourth finger of her left hand, bas become suffi- | she had been taken. ‘Tophania, however, was not the only person at 
sat Havre mind, ventured to come within my reach. Ha, it was a glorious mo- ciently thawed to permit the passage of the wedding ring. Her opinion | Naples who understood the making of this poison, for Keysler save, 
tone ens I shrank up, as I had been wont to do, into the corner, for the | of the frost is, in consequence, far from disinterested. —At the Horse | that at the time he was there, it was still secretly prepered aad much 
“sail bag Perpose of deceiving him; he followed, brandishing his whip, aod | Guards, the two mounted sentries look ossified and hopeless, for an | employed 


Tey to strike. Ome bound brought him within my clutch. Sir, | indefatigable north-east wind is momently essimilating their condition In the yeer 1659, under the government of Pope Alesander VII. it 
Sad no weapons b ¢ } : 

























. — . ‘ | " 
F the wemost i “ ut my hands and feet, but they were sufficient. | to that of Lot's wife.—In turning up from Guildford-street into Kus- | was observed at Kome, that many young married women became 
riant wo | aught him by the hair, dashed him on his face to the groand, and | sell-square, an intelligent, serious looking gentleman comes into hasty | widows, and thet many husbands died when they became disagrera- 
oven and We pianuing wy knees strongly upon his shoulders, I tore his lead | and unexpected collision with another, equally intelligent, at the edge | ble to their wives. Several of the clergy declared also, that for some 


nek 134 : ' : ' 
' ex til the joints of the neck began to give way. Fortunately for | of a long slide. The consequences are obvious. Both plunge to | time past, verious persons had acknowledged at confession, that they 
i the struggle had been overheard, and assistance arrived just in | earth, and (wonderfui to relate) the same oath, given out in a bold | had been guilty of poisoning. As the government employed the ut 
i ean an worthless life t bravura style, mellowed by a slight touch of the plaintive—tike the | most vigilance to discover these poisoners, # society of young wiver 
‘ 7 sia, pt ¢ ; ¢ 4 ' ' . ‘ . rome . y 

Was in consequence of thet act that anew mode of restraint | Jeremiads of the Poor Gardeners—burste at the same moment from! whose president appeared to be en old woman who pretended to fore- 





wanes! ue “ oa teat er “re Aniron eaten was riveted round my neck, \the lips of both. On comparing damages, one qootemee finds —_ y ee peter reatbemetr ils en ~ ey ee 
her, lmpe is was acair ‘ = e ar many chain, only tweive inches in length , he bas split his new black sh mrt ; the other that he hes staved in ; n many | pot ee J P ‘ r€ i pathy ne ' hn 
tetail, ther et Made last to a ring ina strong iron pillar, so formed | crown of his best hat—In driving up Constitation-hill, where boreas | crafty woman, given out to be @ person of considerable distinction, 
—_-* =p Kcould slide upwards or downward ; the pillar itself being tis proverbially frolicsome, ory Lady B.’s Jehu becomes snddenly un- | was sent to ber, who pretended that she wished to obtain ber conh 

r : mo the wall, and of the height of six feet. found my body he »necious of a nose. but finding that the footman behind is in the same | dence, and to procure some of her drops for a cruel and tyrannicas 
eswencte a ~~! iron girdle of vast strength was soldered, about two inches predicament, be resigns himself with a grim smile of satisfaction to his | husband. The whole soc jety were by this stratagem arrested, and all 
eee eee ve a a, ene hed to which were two circular projections, one on | fate.—While quitting a linen-drapers in Hanway-yard whither he has | of them exeept the fortane teller, whore name was Hieronyme Spera, 


To “ Where now,” cried 


confessed before they were put to the toriore 
‘are the Roman princes, knights, and heroes, who on ea mauy 


we ", '0F toe purpose of pinioning and restraining my arms 


: been accompanying two ladies a-shopping @ smart youth, ina gay 
BY Gle in its 


yall dea ned were place again, other bars crossed my shoulders, | b ue mantle, comes down, jast outside the door, on that perticuiar ’ 

2 + Csemact, riveted to it both before and behind, whilst a couple of links | portion of bis person which naturalists have defined as the seat of ho- | ocessons promised ine their protection’ Where are the ladies who 
= meer ethe collar with the shou Jer-straps, and a couple of chains | nour. On jumping up, agreeably savage, be discovers the shopmen | sesured me of their friendship! Where ere my children whom I have 
tne 7 Re ro pad k-bars to the pillar,—all power of moving head, hands, | in convulsions, and his fair friends in hysterics. chough he himself can- | paced io eo distinguished situations ' In order to deter others from 


t — awee f . : . , . ‘ Se on fr . . ‘a “ 
taken away trom me. Thus was I kept for four whole }not see the joke. Jt is surprising how inseusible some people are to | committingthe like crime, one Grations, Ppa ir8 ovber 
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She Atbion. 











ee 
women, and the obstinate Spara hersell, who still entertained hopes 
of assistance to the last moment, were banged in the presence of in- 
namerable spectaturs. Some months alter, several more women were 
executed in the same manner, some were whipt and othors were 
banished from the country. Notwithstanding these punishments, the 
effects of this inveterate wickedness have been from time to time re- 
«+ of poisoning never excited more attention in France than 
about the year 1670. Mury Margaret d'Aubray, Gregbter of -the 
liewtenant-civil Dreux d’Aubray, was, in the y 


she brought a partie? of 200,000. ’ 
ment of Norman‘Y, and during the course of bis campaigns became 
acquainted withone Godin de Sainte Croix. Mi 
tiniere there #@ Several errors; among (hese is, that he calls Godin, 
Vabbe de lavroix, @ young man ol a distinguished family, who served 
as 9 captay of cavalry in the regiment of ‘Trassy. © This young offi- 
cer, why Was then a needy adventurer, became a constant visitor of 
the M« vis, and in a short time paid bis addresses to the Marchioness, 
who lost her husband after she bad helped bim to dissipate his 
Jan@ fortune, and was thus enabled to enjoy her amours in greater 
geedom. (Madame de Sevigne says, that the Marebioness poisoned 
aer husband with the view of marrying St. Croix; and that St. Croix, 
not wishing to marry ber, gave the husband an antidote, de sorte, adds 


poisonne, il est demeure en vie.) Ler indecent condwet, however, gave 
so much uneasiness to her father, that he procured edge de cachet, 
had Sainte Croix arrested while in a carriage by her stde, and thrown 
into the Bastile, (Voltaire says, that the father did not get Sainte 
Croix thrown into the Bastile, but sent to his regiment. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case, for this reprobate was at that time not in the 
army.) Sainte Croix then got acquainted with an Italian named 
Exili, who understood the art of preparing poison, and from whom 
he learned it. As they were both set at liberty after a year’s impri- 
sonment, Sainte Croix kept Exili with him until be beeame perfectly 


in order that she might employ it in bettering the circumstances of 
both. When she had acquired the principles of the art, she assumed 


in the Hotel Dieu, and gave them medicines, but only tor the — 
of trying the strength of her poison, undetected, on these 

wretches. It was said in Paris by way ot satire, that no young physi- 
cian, in introducing bimself to practice, had ever so speedily filled a 
churchyard as Brinvillier. By the force of money she prevailed on 
Sainte Croix’s servant, called La Chaussee, to adeei poison to 
her father, into whose service she got him introduced, and also to her 
brother, who was a counsellor of the parliament, and resided at his 
father’s house. To the former, the poison was given ten times before 
he died; the son died sooner, but the daughter (Mademoiselle d’Au- 
bray), the Marchioness could not poison, because, perhaps, she was 


son had been poisoned, and the bodies were opened. She would 
however have escaped, had not Providence brought the villany to 
light. (In the Causes Cel. it is said she got drunk and divulged ber 
practice toa female acquaintance.) Sainte Croix, when preparing 
poison, was accustomed to wear a glass mask, but as ‘this once hap- 

vened to drop off by accident, he was suffocated and found dead 
in his laboratory. Government caused the effects of this man, who 
had no family, to be examined, and a list of them to be made out. On 
searching them, there was found a small box, to which Sainte Croix 
had affixed a written request that after his death it might be delivered 
to the Marchioness de Brinvillier, or in case she should not be living, 
that it might be burat. The request was as follows :—* [ humbly beg 
that those into whose hands this box may fall, will do me the favour tu 
deliver it into the bands of the Marchioness de Brinvillier, who resides 
in the street Neuve Saint Paul, as every thing it contains concerns ber, 
and belongs to her alone; and besides, there is nothing in it that can 
te of any use to any person except her; and in case she shall be dead 
defore me, to burn it, and every thing it contains, w opening or 
allering any ar : sod in orde® that no one may plead rance, [ 
awear by the God whom I adore} ow all that is most sacred, that 1 
advance nothing but whatis true. And if my intentions, just and rea- 
sonable as they are, be thwarted in this point, L charge their conscience 
with it both in this world and the neat, in order that ] may unload 
mine, protesting that this is my last will. Done at Paris, this 25th day 
of May in the afternoon, 1672, De Sainte Croix.’ Nothing could be 
a greater inducement to have it opened than this singular petition, 
and that being done, there was found in it abundance of poisons of 
every kind, with labels, on which their effects, proved by experiments 
made on animals, were marked. When the Marchioness heard of the 
death of her lover and instructor, she was desirous to have the cas- 
ket, and endeavoured to get possession of it by bribing the officers of 
justice, but as she failed in this she quitted the kingdom. La Chenssee, 
however, continued at Paris, laid claim to the propetty of Sainte 
Croix, was seized and imprisoned, confessed more acts of villany than 
were suspected, and was in consequence broke alive on the wheel in 
1673. very active officer of justice, named Desgrais, was dis- 
patched in search of the Marchioness, who was found in a convent at 
Liege, to which she had fled from England. ‘To entice her from this 
privileged place, Desgrais assumed the dress of an Abbe, found means 
to get acquainted with her, acted the part of a lover, and having en- 
gaged her to go out on an excursion of pleasure, arrested her. Among 
her effects at the convent there was found a confession written by her 
own hand, which contained a complete catalogue of hercrimes. Sbe 
there acknowledged that she had set fire to houses, and’that she had 
oceasioned the death of more persons than any one ever suspected. 
She remarked also, that she continued a virgin only to the 7th year of 
her age. Notwithstanding all the craft which she employed to escape, 
she was conveyed to Paris, where she at rst denied every thing, and 
when ia prison she played piquet to pass away the time. She was, 
however, cenvicted, brought to a confession of her enormities, be- 
came & convert se thoroughly converted, according to her confessor, 
that he wished te be in Aer place; and she went with much firmness to 
the place of execution on the 16th of July, 1676, where, when she be- 
held the muititude of spectators and many ladies of rank among 
them, she exclaimed in a contemptuous manner, “ You have come to 
see a fine spectacle.” She was beheaded and afterwards burned. 
{ The sentence is worth recordiag: “ The sentence is, that the said 
d’Aubray de Brinvillier, duly convicted of poisoning her father, bro- 
thers, and attempting tbe lite of her sister, shall make amende honora- 
dfe betore the principal entrance in the church of Paris, whither she 


in the same cart to the place de Greve, to have her head struck oif 
hher body burnt, and her asbes scattered to the winds, the torture ordi- 
aary and extraordinary being first applied.” ] Sevigne, who witnessed 
part of it, gives a lively description of the ceremony, and tries hard 
io be witty on the circumstances. “ We shall all,” she says, “ inhale 
some portion of her ashes, scattered as they have been to the winds 


’ 


little surprise us.’" She paints the Marchioness as stretched upon 
straw in the cart, in her chemise, with a doctor on one side and the 
executioner on the other. As she bad been amused with some hopes 
of a pardon on account of her relations, (Sevigne says that her bus- 
baad sollicitoit pour sa chere moitie,) wher she mounted the scaffold 
she cried out, “ C'est done tout de bon.” 

‘The following description of Brinviilier may perhaps be of use to 
physiognomists: “In order to satisfy the curiosity of those who may 
he desirous of knowing if such a celebrated criminal partoak of the 
Beauties of Ler sex, I shall observe that nature had not bega sparivg 





. I : : » a 
In the account of Mar- | suspicious circumstances, and the archbishop was informed from dil- 


she, qu'ayant ele balotte de celle sorte lanlot empoisonne, tantot desem- | 


master of the art, in which he atterwards instructed the Marchioness, | 


the appearance of a nun, distributed food to the poor, nursed the sick | 


elpless | 


too much on her guard, for a suspicion soon arouse that the father and | 


———_—_— 


of them to the Marchioness; her features were exceedingly et | caused the entra 
his 
othing proves + 


aud the form of her face, which was round, was very o 
beantiful outside concealed a heart extremely black. 

more that metoposcopy or the science of physiognomy is false, for 
this lady had that serene and tranquil air which announces virtue.” 


| From him they had both procured the materials which they used, and 


J, married to | he was some years confined in the Bastile, but the charge against him 
the Marquis de Beinvill®r, son of Gobelin, president of the Chamber | being wore minutely investigated, he was declared innocent and set 
of Accounts, who ha¢4@ yearly income ot 30,000 livres, andto whom at liberty. 

He was mestre de camp of the regi- | 


By the execation of this French Medea, the practice of poisoning 
was not suppressed. Many persons died from time to time, with very 


_ ferent parishes, that this crime was still contessed, and that traces of it 
were remarked both in high and low families. For watching, search- 
ing atier, and punishing prisoners, a particular court, called the Cham- 
bre de Poison, or Chambre Ardente, was at length established in 1679. 


|‘I'bis court, besides other persons, detected two women, nemed Le 


Vigoreux, and La Voisin, who carried on a great traffic in poisons. 
The latter was a midwile. Both of them pretended to foretel ature 
events, to call up ghosts, and to teach the art of finding hidden trea- 
sures, and of recovering lost or stolen goods. ‘They also distributed 
| piltres, and sold seeret poison to such personsas they knew they conld 
depend upon, and who wished to employ them either to get rid of bad 
| husbands, or recover lost lovers. Female curiosity induced several 
| ladies of the first rank, and even belonging to the court, to visit these 


| women, particularly La Voisin, and who, without thinking of poison, | 


| only wished to know how soon a husband, lover, the king, or his mis- 
tress would die. In the possession of La Voisin was found a list of all 
| those who had given themselves up to her imposition, who were arres- 
| ted and carried before the above-mentioned court, which without fol- 
| lowing the usual course of justice, detected secret crimes by means ot 
| spies, tried them privately, and began to imitate the proceedings of the 
| holy inquisition. Ln this list were found the distinguished names of 
the Countess of Soissons, her sister the Duchess de Bouillon, and 
| Marshal de Luxemburg. ‘The first fled to Flanders to avoid the seve- 
| rity and disgrace of imprisonment; the second saved herself by the 
| help of her triends; and the last, afler he had been some montiis tn 

the bastile, and had undergone a strict examination, by which he 
| almost lost his reputation, was set at liberty as innocent. Thus did 
| the eruel Louvois, the war minister, and the Marchioness de Montes- 
| pan, cuin those who opposed their measures. Le Vigoreus and La 
Voisin were burnt alive, on the 22d of Feb. 1680, after their hands 
had been bored through with a red-hot iron and cut off. Several per- 
sons of ordinary rank were punished by the common hangman. 
Those of higher rank, after they bad been declared by this tribunal 


Chambre Ardente, which in reality was a political inquisition. 

It is certain that notwithstanding such punishments, like crimes have 
| given occasion to unjust succession, both in Italy and France, and 
| that atiempts bave been made for the same purpose even in the 
| northern kingdoms. {tis known that in Denmark Count Corfitz de 
Ultield was yuilty, though it was not proved, of having intended to 
give the king a poison which should gradually destroy him like a le- 
thargy. Charles XL. also, king of Sweden, died by the effects of such 
a powon. Having ruined several noble families, by seizing on their 
property, and having after that made a journey to Torneo, he fell into 
a consumptive disorder, which no medicine could cure. One day he 
asked his physician, in a very earnest manner, what was the cause of 
his illness?) ‘The physician replied, ** Your Majesty has been loaded 
with too many maledictions.” “Yes,” returned the king, ‘‘ I wish to 
God that the reduction ot the nobility’s estates had not taken place, 





and that f had never undertaken a journey to Torneo.’ After his 
death, his intestines were foundjto be full of small ulcers. ‘“ This anec- 
dote,”’ says Beckman, * was told me by the celebrated Linnzus.”’ 
** It seems almost certain,” adds the same author, * that the poisons 
prepeuss by Toffani and Brinvillier were arsenical mixtures, or, as Dr. 
lahnggian rightly conjectures, arseniqal neutral salts. Loss of appetite, 
taintn@ss, gnawing pains in the stomach, loss of strength without any vi- 
sible cause, a continual indisposition, followed by a wasting of the lungs, 
a slow fever, &c. are all symptoms which seem to announce that dan- 
gerous semi-metal. The opinion, however, that it was eomposed of 
opium and cantharides, has in latter times received so many confirma- 
tions, that one is almost induced to believe that there are more kinds 
than one of this stygian water. in Europe, according to the Abbe 
Gagliani, the preparation of these drugs renders them pernicious and 
mortal, Forexample, at Naples the mixture of opium and cantha- 
rides in known doses is a slow poison, the surest of all, and the more 
intallible, as one cannot mistrust it. At first it is taken in small doses, 
that its effects may be insensible. A general indisposition is at first 
felt in the whole trame, and in fact it is not the liquor alone that kills; 
it is rather the different remedies, which alter and then destroy the 
temperament, exhaust the strength, attenuate and render one incapa- 
ble of supporting the first indisposition that comes.” 
——- 


FORMATION OF OUR GLOBE. 
By Sir H. Davy. 





of heaven, and imbibe quelque humeur empoisonnenie which will nota | 


From Consolations in Travel; or, The Last Days of a Philosopher. By 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. late President ot the Royal Society. 

“On these matters [ had facts to communicate; on the geological 
scheme of the early history of the globe, there are only analogies to 
guide us, which different minds may apply and interpret in different 
ways; but, I will not trifle with a long preliminary discourse. As- 
tronomical deductions and actual measures by triangulation prove, 
that the globe és an oblate spheroid flattened at the poles; and, this 
torm we know, by strict mathematical demonstrations, is precisely the 
one which a fluid body revolving round its axis and become solid at 
us suriace by the slow dissipation of its heat or other causes, would 
jassume. I suppose therefore, that the globe, in the first state in which 
the imagination can venture to consider it, was a fluid mass with an 
immense atmosphere revolving in space round the sun; and that by 
its cooling, a portion of its atmosphere was condensed in water which 
occupied a part of the surface. In this state, no forms of life, such as 
now belong to our system, could have inhabited it; and, I suppose the 
chrystalline rocks, or as they are called by geologists, the primary 
rocks, which contain no vestiges of a former order of things, were the 
results of the first consolidation on its surface. Upon the further 
cooling, the water which more or less had covered it, contracted ; de- 





| positions took place, shell fish and coral insects of the first creation be- 
shall be taken in a dung cart, her feet naked, a cord roung her neck, | gan their labours; and islands appeared in the midst of the ocean 
hoiding a lighted torch two pounds in weight, and there oh ber knees | raised from th 
contess ber crimes, and ask pardon of God; and this done, to be taken | phytes. 


e deep by the productive energies of millions of zoo- 
These islands became covered with vegetables fitted to bear 


| a bigh temperature, such as palms and various species of plants simi- 


lar to those which now exist in the hottest parts of the world. And, 
)the submarine rocks or shores of these new formations of land be- 
|came covered with aquatic vegetables, on which various species of 
shell fish and common fishes found their nourishment. The fluids of 
the globe in cooling deposited a large quantity of the muterials the y 
j held in solution, and these deposits agglutinating together the sand, 
the immense masses of coral rocks and some of the remains otf the 
| shells and fishes round the shores of the primitive lands, produced the 
first order of secondary rocks. As the temperature of the globe 
became lower, species of the oviparous reptiles were created to in- 


habit it;—and the turtle, crocodile, and various gigantic animals of the | 


sauri kind seem to bave haunted the bays and waters of the primitive 
j!ands. Butin this state of things there was no order of events similar 
to the present :—ihe crust of the globe was eace edingly slende., and 
the source of bre a smal! distance from the surface In «onseovence 
of contraction in one part oi the mass, cavilles were ned, which 


Among a number of persons suspected of being concerned in this | the remains are iound in the strata that are 
affair, was a German apothecary named Glaser, who on account of | changes, are those of plants, fishes, birds 
his knowledge in chemistry, was intimate with Exili and Saimie Croix. | seem most fitted to exist in such a war o 


not guilty, were set at liberty; and in 1680 an end was put to the | 
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nce of water, and imme 
place, raising one part of the surface, d 

ginins and causing new and extensi 
jliv@ocean. Changes of this kind must bave be 
| in the early epochas of nature; and the onl 
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revolutions became less frequent; and the globe betas i thes 


cooled, and the inequalities of its te at Mo 
tain chains, more perfect animals totome bonne DY the mi. 
|W hich, such as the mammoth, megaloniy, megatheriug Dy 
) hyena, are now extinct. At this period, the teinperature 8nd pire. 
|seems to have been not much higher than it is at wd Of the cnn 
| changes produced by occasional eraptions of it eek Sent, and 
piete rocks. Yet, one of these eruptions appears rhe DO tony 
| great extent and some duration, and seems fo have teeta heey 
| those immense quantities of water, worn stones. gravel and e Choy 
| are usually called diluvian remains ;—an4, it is probable te Whe: 
| Wapeconnected with the elevation of a new continent re the te 
| kemisphere by voleanic fire. When the system of thin © S00" ber, 
| permanent, that the tremendous revolutions depending’aper st 
truction of the equilibrium between the heating and cooller an ” 
were no longer to be dreaded, the creation of man took 4 Bette 
since that period there has been little alteration in the ph * place: any 
stances of our globe. Volcanos sometimes occasion Wyre cay 
islands, portions of the old continents are constantly mann 
vers into the sea, but these changes are too insignificant lo wtih 
destinies of man, or the nature of the physical circumstances Ties 
On the bypothesis that I have adopted, however, it must be a 
| bered, that the present suriace of the globe is merely a thin Teme, 
rounding a nucleus of fluid ignited matter; and consequent} en 
hardly be considered as actually safe from the danger of g A a “ 
by fire. . “asiropbe 
* Onuphria said, ‘from the view you have taken, 
| you consider volcanic eruptions as owing to the cen 
| their existence offers, I think, an argument for believing that the ier 
rior of the Globe is fluid.’ The stranger answered: ‘Tbeg you to cong 
sider the views I have been developing as merely hypothetical. o» 
the many resting places that may be taken by the imagination ‘= 
sidering this subject. There are, however, distinct facts ia faven « 
the idea, that the interior of the globe has a higher temperature |; 
‘the surface ; the heat increasing in mines the deeper we penetrate, a 
| the number of warm sources which rise from great depths, in aa 
all countries, are certainly favourable to the idea. The opinion. 
| volcanos are owing to this general and simple cause, is, think. ii 
Wise more agreeable to the analogies of things, than to SUPPOSE tes 
| dependent upon partial chemical changes, such as the action o » 
and water upon the combustible bases of the earths and ali» 
| though it is extremely probable that these substances may exist bene 
| the surface, and may occasion some results of volcanic fire :—and » 
| this subject, my notion may perhaps be more trusted, as for, 
while [thought volcanic eruptions were owing to chemical ageyre 
of the newly-discovered metals of the earths and alkalies, and | mo: 
| many and some dangerous experiments in the hope of confnming thi 
notion, but in vain.’ ”’ ~ 
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. THE FATE OF THE CALIPIL MOTASSER. 
ASTROLAB, OR THE SOOTHSAYER OF BAGDAD 

One evening, while Astrolab the Chaldean was sitting on the & 
roof of his observatory in Bagdad, watching an occultation of Aid 
boran with the moon, Gules his servant obtruded herself before bie 
and said that an old woman with a beautiful young maiden was esr 
ly desirous to speak with him. At that moment Astrolab was studiow 
ly engaged in examining the immersion of the star, but, on bearir: 
this, he started up and ordered them to be instantly admitted ilo be 
study below, and to tell them that a9 soon as the phenomenon we 
over be would be with them. 

‘Gules retired, and the astrologer, without resuming his contemp® 
tidn of the figure, as it appeared on the plate of quicksilver in whet 
was mirrored, walked hastily about, agitated with emotions greatly # 
Variance with the solemn and contemplative mood from which (+ 
message had roused him. After remaining some time thos distort: 
he at last composed himself, and went down to the chamber wher 
the strangers were sitling. 

On entering the room, he was surprised by the remarkable cont 
in the appearance of his visitors. Humanity coald not be more & 
couth than the aged Barrah. She was more like an Egyptian ave 
my who had stepped out of a eatacomb, than a breathing old wome 

Gazelle, the girl whom she had brought with her, was as beautilt'» 
the herself was the reverse. She was not only fair and yours, 
adorned with an innocency of look and manner uncommon and 
cinating. Astrolab was at once surprised and interested at the co 
bined simplicity and splendour of ber extraordinary charms. 

After some interchange of civilities, being seated on his sof beso 
the two ladies, he enquired to what eircumstance he owed the fete’ 
and honour of their visit at such a time ; “ fer,” said lie, “ 00 ee 
you are aware that a great configuration is at this time goiegene 
heavens, and that all things done and undertaken under it have - 
ences that reach beyond their proper sphere, and affect the des 
of others.” ; 

Barrah replied, that really they bad not heard any heey Se 
“ We are,” said she, ‘* simple folk, and have only come into De" 
this evening to have the fortune of Gazelle east. She is my 
daughter—her mother is dead, and a great man has beea more 
once at my house, and has offered a handsome price if I vag 
ter; now, as she is very beautiful, which you may well se 0! 
not wish to part with her until I had some assurance from your ‘lt 
ledge, as to what her future fortunes will be: tor ber — : 
dream in the night before sbe was born, in which she was told pe 
vision of an old man with a crown of gold on his head, that te - 
she was to bring forth would be a dragon, and rule the fate of . 
therefore we have come to you to have her horoscope a 
have brought with me five pieces of gold to pay you for the 
~ 4 he eomples* 

While Barrah was thus talking, the rose faded from the way 
of the gentle Gazelle, and her tace grew pale and so bright " * 
most seemed to glow with the lustre of an alabaster ee ail 
moonsbine, while her eyes became more radiant than ever. oe 
| was awed as he looked on her, thinking that a form so rer ‘abs 
ly could hardly be of human parentage ; and wheo he looke all 
rah, and observed the shocking contrast which she presentee, beir "9 
not but dread that there was some undivulged mystery '# vee 
j at such a time; and he had a fearful reminiscence een he # 
and evil genii that govern the fortunes of men. * ore oh ber 
| grievously perplesed at the value of the fee, it was so mu ’ 
| the gift he commonly received for calculating nativities. — ceptec® 

However, notwithstanding his fears and his dread, bo . 
| money, and taking his tablets, began to question the wr him 0° 
| petting the astrological particulars necessary oo i the ene” 
i struct the horoscope of Gazelle: and when he had rer get 
ihe requested them to give him time to make his calco ‘ceded @ R 

consult the stars and theiraspects. ‘This was gery an os’ 
| the ladies departed, having agreed to revisit bim et wo or 
lthe same day of the same moon, in the year following. 


. a” 4 
’ : he point of seme 
When they had left the sage, and he was oo the f little eorioueY® 


t they a” 








lto his observatory, he happened to cast hiseyes @ - 
| the notes on bis tablets, and beheld with amazement (he 
| deed indicate no ordinary destiny. 

While he was thus looking at the portents, 


Gales again com 
| ssid, « Hossain, whom I know by sight, an old officer of tbe P 
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anemeneen — WOPEICEE. | Stes-tonee one - Le 
a. j er m | your young charg i j » — _— . ee eon ———— 
rr door with & stripling, whom Iam persuaded is no ot called Gasslie.” ge from the fuscinations of a beautiful village maiden | of Governor of Bagdad, on the steps of the great mosque of Alman- 


1, the Caliph.” : 
otawakke aN Soamens as much agitated as 





the son of ee at ea a 
say sO, 
, Astrolab beard her 
Me Barrel and Gazelle were aon 
ee ew visitors to be respectfully bo they were, or 
ae re not to let them perceive that she knew who they ’ 
sake C8 a ; 
ok. ‘ : " 
wmetien “aod the young Prinee Motasser having come lato the chess. 
ane mer presented the astrologer with five pieces of golc ae 
ee ~ similar to those which he bad received from the of nf 
page which be bad just put into his purse, that he was exceed: | 
man, 
r ised. : 
a owt then told hia that b 
brought with bim raised, 


grass, 


admitted, and that Gules 


t 


e wished the horoscope of the lad be 
and related the natal cireumstances, 

4strolab took them down in the same manner as he had done 
x ‘the birth of Gazelle. He then asked the sell-same qnastions 
ie self-same answers. ie 
he astonishment which the singularity of these coinci- 
he preserved a steady countenance, and requesting 
h Hossain to deliver the horoscope 
hich he had fixed with the old wo- 


se of 
and received tl 
Concealing t 
ences produced, ’ 
oe for bis arithmetic, agreed wit 
, t the same crisis of time w 


ounced; nevertheless he ordered | not knowing that the astrologer had ever seen or heard of the myste- 
should | rious beauty, for whom he himself bad been so lon 
her grandmother. 


may become the demon of his fate, mingling his fortunes with bers 


Prince Motasser, was much moved at hearing this, and instantly quit- 
| ted Astrolab, and went io search of the Prince ia the gardens, that be 
might admonish him to avoid thet same Gazelle, whom so shorta time 
before he hud so earnestly recommended to his alfections. Just as 
Barrah had withdrawn Gazelle from the side of the Prince, Hossain 
Joined them, and after some cursory conversation, consisting more of 
words than of wisdom, he delivered his admonishment, to which Mo- 
lasser listened with the reverence due to the counselling of an elder 


| tention of Motasser in a succession of manly ainusements and studies, 
in order to raise his mind, and to fit him for the regal trast, to which, 


zor, bearing complaints and administering justice, certain st rr 
from different paris of the empire came to Bagdad with petitions 
against the extortions m the provinces,—the effect of the connivance 
ot the Caliph Mollawakkel, at the misrule of the magistrates and 
governot. 

On hearing Wis, Hossain suspended his business, and went to cer 
tain members of the council of ten, and represented to them the dis 
| contents that were fermenting throughout the empire, and said to 

them, that a step Must be put to the complaints of the people. He 
then went to Barrah, and consulted also with ber respecting (he same 

and she told him that unless Mollawakkel were putto deeth, and Me 
tasser placed ujon the (hrouwe, there would be no end vo the public 
discontent. 

; Now ]tomain owed many obligations to the Caliph, and reverenced 
him with feelings of gratitude. He rejected at that time the advice of 
| the demon of bis tate, and returned to see what impression the news 


* What do you mean!" cried Hossain, startled at the intimation, 


g bargaining with 


* Because,” replied Astrolab, “great things are in bis destiny, and 
hat maiden’s horoscope contains so many similitudes to lis, that she 


Hossain being a faithful subject of the Caliph, and devoted to 





had made on thosve members of the council of ten with whom he 
had previously communicated It happened that they were four in 
jnumber, and he found them alone, in their re spective houses, and 
sirange fo say, every one was of the same opinion, as Barreh; namely. 


From that time the worthy Hossain endeavoured to interest the at- 


ant me for that of her beautitul grand-daughter. in time, by the death of his father, be would naturally succeed. But | that Mollawakkel should be put to death, and Motasser exalted tu 
P oco ve . QP ; ~ ae <ser > Mive ehs stp j 5 
wes t jossain aid the Prince were gone away from him, he re- | Motasser was of a soft and sensitive character, and though be spoke | the throne, 


Whea I 
cumed the con 
y. without cast 
in every planetary 
jsing on the singa 
was forgotien, and the rema 
tation Of lis science. ated pase amened 
Early in the morning the astrologer called up Gules, I ne 
her to proceed to the palace ot thirty thousand chambers, to desire 
iT anit to return, as there was an important question omitted, MW ith- 
hich it was impossible to develope lis in- 


sideration of what be had inseribed on his tablets, and 
ing a single calculation, that the fate of Gazelle was 
aspect exactly similar to that of the Prince. lo 
larity both of this and their visit, his astronomy 
inder of the night was spent in the consu:- 


t the answer to W 





rences 


Gules 


le 


being thus instructed. proceeded on her errand ; and when 
she reached the great gate of the palace, she went into the interior 
art, and was permitted to enter at freedom into all the public halls ; 
wae one of the Caliph Mollawakkel’s grand days, when be re- 
the petitions of bis | 


dor it 
; \ 


ceived on the throne of the hundred golden lions, 

iinects - . | 
Oy every side, her eyes were enriched with his grandeur. She 
vazed with onspeakable delight on his innumerable guards, in radiant 
" pmour,—tbe gorgeous officers that surrounded his throne,—the thou- 
cands of slaves and eunuchs, covered with cloth of gold and purple, | 
ood studded with gems,—the living tapestry which adorued the walls, 
_-the golden fountains, which spouted aot water, but quicksilver, per- 
fimed with the rarest odours,—and the silver floors, enamelled with | 
fowers more precious than gold, and which were justly esteemed 

ireely splendid enough for the glory of the walls and the ceiling. 
such vast magnificence seduced the innocent Gules from all remem- 
brauce of her errand, and of the nice fish she was to buy for dinner; 
sod she roamed from hall to gallery, and tripped along the marble ter- 
raves in an eestacy of pleasure, until the crowd and guards assembled 
inthe courts and gardens, began to disperse. Suddenly passing into a 
colonnade, she beheld Barrah and Gazelle walking in a flowery par- 
erre of the garden below, and immediately behind them, Hossaim and 
‘Thus reminded of her negligence, she ran immediately to- 
wards them, to execute ber errand; but before she reached the place 
where she had seen them, Gazelle and Barrah were gone, and she 
jound LMossain talking to Motasser of Gazelle’s extraordinary beauty; 
tor it was Hossain who had been bargaining with the old woman for | 
her grand-daughter, to be the first ornament for the barem of the 
young Prince. Gales lost no time, for she had already lost too much, 
ju delivering her message ; on receiving which, Hossain left Motasser 
amidst the flowers, and went straight to the house of Astrolab. 

Motasser being thus left alone, strayed along the platsand walks of 
the partérre, till he came toa flight of yellow marble steps, Which as- 
eended to a lofty terrace, that overlooked the crystalline current of 
éhe Tigris, he platform of this terrace was adorned with the rarest 
shrubs and flowers, the seeds of which were collected from all parts 
«i the world, at a vast expense, by Almanzor, the founder of the pa- 
Jace and city. The terrace itself, was ealled the garden of the seven 
fountains, on account of seven prodigious basins of rock crystal, 
Which stood in a row under a wall, from the top of which seven lions, 
«! ced Lgyptian granite, discharged into the basins copious streams o! 
Jimpid water, pertumed with lemons, the fragrance of which spread a 
eelcious frestinessin the air. These limpid fountains afforded a sup- 
jiy of sherbet, by merely dipping certain curious shells, which stood 
around the basins, inerusted by the skill of the adepts of the palace, 
Wi & preparation of candied honey, pure as the sun-dried salt of the | 
ocean, and which was every morning renewed. 

Motasser beheld at the most remote fountain from the top of the | 
vairs the light and elegant form of Gazelle, and hastened towards her. | 

He was greatly delighted with her graceful innocence, and began in # 
say 4od playiul manner to converse with her on the beauties of the 
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sardens, and the pleasing spirit thet breathed in that calm and balmy 
| 


He was charmed with the simplicity of her answers, and 
Jed ber to another terrace which eommunicated with the garden of the 
eevenfountains, by a gateway of such proportions, that none ever 
Jesed through it without expressing their admiration of the skill and 
Tasteluiness of the architect. In the middle of this garden stood & 
} atiorm, about the height of a table. 
*overed with one entire sheet of malachite, as perfect in the surface 

‘as green as an emerald. On it lay a number of pearls, each larger 
an Oh Orange, fur the 


deli 


Mutasser invited Gazelle to play one round with him, and she lifted 
“He of the pearis with ber delicate hand, and began the amusement, 
Motasser presently found, that although ignorant of the rules of the 
seme, she vet directed her pearl with more dexterity than he could; 

od, cissatisfied with his i!! luck, be led her from the table to an al- 


‘e, Where, after being seated, and conversing for some time, be re- | so called, from a gigantic elephant which adorned the centre. 
made of jet, and stood upon an agate pedestal more than fifty cubits 


vesiee her tu tell him a story. 
» . * *. *. * 
While the Prince was thus drinking the sherbet of love with the 
hi o@paravie maiden, the aged Burrah, by some unknown entrance, 
aGe hie; , . 


; appearance beside them, and, without saying a word, wafted 
were eWay on the wind the lovely Gazelle, and left the Prince 
ne, surprised at their sudden vanishing. 
In the meantime Hoss Ain, as summoned by Gules, went to the house 
\s‘rolab. who received him with an air of great solemnity. “I 
ve “a tue astrologer, “sent for you to inquire into some circum- 
iueeted with your own history; for] find a strange influence 
in the horoscope of your voung friend, and without know- 


‘at principle that influence descends, which ina great mea- 
j ‘ the lord of the ascendant, there may be great fallacy in 
t isto coming events.” He then informed Hessain 
. tered his dk stiny crossed the fortunes of the native, and 


*k him several questions concerning adventures in the 
ot his life, #l which were truly answered by Hossain, 


“Pes pectabie governor of the prince then retired 

“cely bad he quitted the house of the astrologer when Barrah 
‘ am h, and was conducted by Gules into the presence of 
Phe ej itto her the same questions that Hoseain bed 
. @n¢ to his amazement, he swers were preci ely im tbe 

and he was a good deal surprised. on looking at Barrat 
she ea very strong rv ance to Hossain, a circum 
. not j Het nd issed her courteous! 
. ¥ minu { e] 4 on 

pent if on * on eee a 
° ; Astr se F) d him, “to protect 


not of Gazelle, yet he remembered her constantly with sentiments of | 
) 


see her, and Hossain deemed that she was forgotten, 


livery of the horoscopes. 
well; but, as neither spoke of it, (hey each concluded that the other 
had forgotten it, and severally determined to visit the astrologer alone 


Gules to walk to the end of a long passage, 
as directed, opened the door, drew aside the curtain, and stepped in 


tound himselt in a vast chamber, awfully illuminated with stars, and 


' ~ . 
on a lofty seat, and before him on a table lay the volumes and instru 


| calm. 


| then consider if it be fit to be divalzed.”’ 


| who constantly night and day attended in the antechamber of the 


| trolab delivered into his hands the fatal document. 


It was fifty cubits square, and | 


purpose of playing a game more elegant than | own tyranny. I 


| over bis recollection of the dreadful omens exhibited in the horoscope 


| pearance. 


From these, traitors, he went to the other five of the council, told 
j them i. news, and asked their advice; but they were, no 
less than g compeers, unanimous, though of a diffe rent opinion 
| Hossain Was, In Consequence, much disturbed, and returned to ex. 
plain his perplexities to the mysterious old woman. When she heard 
) What had passed, she declared to him that the five councillors who 
adhered so faithfully to the Caliph, must also be put to death, and 
that Motasser must Le mede to head the conspiracy against Mo! 
which she pointed out, | lawakkel, in order that be aight not, after the deed was done punish 
then to open a door, and to draw aside a curtain, and he would find | those whem public nee ' 
the astrologer waiting to receive him. He accordingly went forward | father's blood. 
Hossain was greatly affected Ly this advice 


he warmest tenderness; for twelve months he expressed no wish to 


At last the night arrived which Astrolab had appointed for the de- 
Both Hussain and Motasser remembered it 


Hussain went first, and on entering the house, he was directed by 


ity obliged to imbrue their bands in his 


] His heart revolted ai 
but was surprised to find himself in darkness, while at the « the idea of seducing the prince, whom he bad bred up in every virtue 


ment he felt the floor sinking down with great rapidity; presently be | lo commit parricide, even though he knew, that by placing him on 
the throne, he would himself, by the softuess of Motasser's « haracter 
five stupendous figures, crowned with stars, on the one side ot the become in fact the sovereign, But the incitements and the reason. 
room ,and on the other side five ghastly forms, with gory bands, and | ings of Baral: at last prevailed, and he left her with the intention of 
white garments stained with blood. Between them sat the astro! wer | proceeding to break the busines« to the Prince 
As Hossain approached the Prince's chamber, he heard light talkin 
ments of hisart. But before Hossain had time to examine the awiul | and lough@@arw ithin, and on entering, was not alittle sur . . 
: . prise d at be 
ornaments of that solemn chamber, Motasser was admitted by the | volding Gazelle with the Prince. He bad, for some time before 
same machine in which be had been lowered down into the mysterious | often wondered what bad become of Gazelle, but the hand of fate 
abyss. ‘They looked with astonishment at each other, and almost in | was upon bim, and restrained bim from enquiring Discerning 
the same moment Gazelle and Barra came forwards, as if they had | however, what was the state of matters between ber and the Prince 
been previously in the apartment concealed by the gloom he said nothing, bul making an apology for disturbing their dalliance 

Astrolab bent from his elevated seat, and lifting two rolls containing | retarned to Barrah and told ber what he bad discovered ; upon whieh 
the horoscopes of the Prince and Gazelle, delivered them respectively | the remorseless crone advised him to work through the medium ol 
into the hands of Barrab and Hossain. In the same momentthe room | Gazelle, to bring the Prince to his purpose. With this ageia the 
was instantly darkened, a sound louder than thunder rolled around | mercilulness of bis nature was dissatisfied: for he thought with pity 
them,—the whole house was shaken as with an earthquake; Astrolab, | of the beauty and innocence of Gazelle, and shuddered at the idea of 
in great alarm, cried aloud for lights, and Gules immediately entered | staining sack. purity with guilt. Barrah, however, convinced him. 
with alamp in her hand; but instead of the mystical chamber, Hos | that without placing Motasser on the throne, the evils whieh afflicted 
sain and Motasser found themselves with Astrolab in a plain and | the empire could not be removed, and she undertook berself to speak 
household room, every siga and trace of the mystery having disap- | with Gazelle on the subject. This lessened the borror in the mind ot 
peared; the astrologer, however, was pale and agitated, and the sweat | Hossain, and he consented at once that she should do so. Aeccor- 
of terror stood in large drops on his brow. | dingly, the same night, she hada secret conversation with Gazelle, 

Hossain, a wary and sagacious man, discerned that there was craft | the nature of which was only known by the resalt, which came to 
in the mystery which had been performed, and stood comparatively | pass in this manner. 4 
He then began to unfold the roll of the horoscope, but the as- | When Motasser went to pass the night inthe chamber of Gagelle, 
trologer stopt him. | he found her pale aud dejected, and begging to know her grief, she 

“ Read it first alone,” said Astrolab, “ and when you have done so, related to him the prevalentinjustice which withered the strength of 
jthe empire. She described the miseries of the poor, and the terrors 

Motasser in the meanwhile was a good deal shaken, but as soon as | of the rich, and represented the daager in which le himself stood, if 
the visionary syiéctacle he had witnessed was fairly gone,-he tought | the wroggg Of the people were not redressed. This infected bis 
only of the lovely Gazelle, and the ripened charms of heft beauty. mind, natoraly cowpassionate—he deplored the sufferings “f the 

Having bestowed a reward on Astrolalb, Hossain and Motasser re- | people, and, soft and apprehensive, he dreaded their exasperation 
turned tothe palace, where they separated, and went to their respec- | insomuch that in the morning, when Hossain came to him again to 
tive chambers forthe night. But Hossain could not retire to his | speak of the dangers of the empire, be found Motasser already more 
couch until be had examined the horoseope. Better it would have | than half converted to his purpose: and that same evening the four 
been for him had he never looked at it,—the oceult intelligence which | councillors, who were of Hossain’s party, met Motasser and him, and 
it revealed, made his cheek wan as ashes, and filled bis mind with in- | it was determined that in the course of the same night Mollewakkel 
describable apprehensions. should be strangled. The better to complete this design, it was 

He took the roll, and held it over the lamp until it was consumed. | agreed before they separated, that to prevent Motasser from yielding 

Next morning, after a troubled and sleepless night, Hossain arose | to qualms of filial contrition, he should remain with Gazelle and Bay 
to walk in the gardens, in the hope that the cool morning air would | rah, denied to all visitors, until the bour arrived that was fixed for bis 
refresh him. On descending into the hall which opened into the gar- | father’s doom 
dens and overlooked the Tigris, he was saluted by three of the Lords When Motesser was thus consigned to the custody of his own and 
Hossain's evil genius, it was arranged among themeelves by the five 
conspirators, that they should each assassinate one of the other five 
who were opposed to their machinations. Accordingly, they seve- 
rally sent a special messenger inviting them to come to their respec 
live houses with all speed; and the summons being punctually obey 
ed, the unfortunate faithful adbereuts of the Calipn were all dead 
before the hour of bis fate arrived 

At the time appointed, the conspirators assembled in the palace, 
and with Motasser, whom they had taken from the chamber of Ga- 
zelle, at their head, they proceeded to the hall of the guard, through 
which if mas necessary (o pass to the entrance of the chamber where 
Mollawakkel dej;t. 

The guards seeing so many of the wisest councillors with the 
prince, never imagined that eny barm was intended to the Caliph ; 
and thus it took place, that, upon the order of Motasser, they quietly 
retired from the hall, and weut into the garden 

As soon as they quitted the hall, four of the councillors entered the 
chamber where Mollawakkel lay asleep. Hossain stayed in the hall 
of the guards with Motasser; and when a sound was heard of confu- 
sion in the Caliph's chamber, with stifled shrieks and groans, Hossain 
threw a shawl over the head and {ace of Motions bal prevented him 
from alarming the guards who were without; for the dreadful sounds 
of the tragedy which was acting at his father's couch, recalled all his 
natural affection, oud roused him with an energy he had never dis- 
played betore. Dut the deed was done—the four traitors had stran- 
gled the monarch ; and they now came forth, with cries of horror, 
that t'@y had fouad him dead of a fit, and they hailed Motasser as the 
Caliph. The guards came rushing in, and beholding the horror of the 
| Prince aud the councillors, ascribed it to grief, so that the guilt of the 


ime mo 


Caliph, bearing the command of Mollawakkel to himself engraved 
on a tablet of ivory, and sealed with the imperial signet, appointing 
him, as the warrant expressed, on acconnt of his prudence, to be Go- 
vernor of Bagdad, and a member of the Calipl’s council of ten,— 
one of whom had died in the course of the preceding night, at the 
very crisis of the time, as Hossain afterwards ascertained, when As- 


Hossain had never taken any part either with the factions of the 
palace, or in the measures of the government. He only knew that 
the Caliph was not beloved by his people, that he connived at par- | 
tiality in the administration of justice, and confiscated the treasures 
which he permitied his magistrates and governors corruptly to exact,— | 
punishing no misrule but that which interfered with the scope of bis | 
lossain sighed as he received the honours which he 

| 
| 
| 





could notrefuse, and retiring back to his chamber, wept in secret, 


of Motasser. . 

But no passion of the human mind its long in is paroxysms. Hos- 
sain, relieved by his tears, left his chamber again, took look alter his 
daily business, and descended down into the Court of the “T= 
lt was 





high. As he was passing round the corner of the pedestal, he suddenly 
met Barrah,and was amazed to see great improvement in ler ap- 
Her two ugly teeth were gooe—her mouth was become 
i like a motherly old woman s—and the bloom of her ugliness was 
\faded. He made her aconrteous salaam as he passed, aud walking 
| along, he reflected on the intelligence of her countenance, and thought 
that he would like to have some conversation with her on otber to- | Parriside was not suspected 
pics than respecting Gazelle; so he turned back and asked her, with- | Nest morning, the ceremony of installing the young Caliph on the 
out alluding to her grand-daughter, if she would take a walk with bim | throne was performed, with all the customary magnificence, in the 
into the gardens. To this she readily eonsented, and they went to great golden ball of the palace. ‘The nobles and great officers of state 
the zarden of the seven fountains together | stood on the right and the left of the throne. Funuchs, the slaves, and 
In the meantime Prince Motasser, full of his passion for the bean- | the guards, in gorgeous array, occupied the two sides of the hall, and 
| tiful Gazelle, had sent in quest of her; for the admonishment if llos- } a space was left, like an avenue in the middle, to admit those who had 
sain to renounce her had only served to quicken his desires. Laut | special homages to perform at the foot of the throne 
o preserve the good opinion of Hossain, when she was The incense of the worship, of which Motasser was the object, in- 
flated his beart. He looked around with complacency on the splen. 
did and reverential multitude, and the dreadful scene of the preceding 
| night was forgotten in the pomp and pride of the moment. Hossain 
| at this time, who had to do special reverence asthe Governor of Bag 
dad, entered the ball. Being an old mar. his steps were infiem, and 
| perhaps, too, he was shaken by the remembrance of what be bad done, 
jtor, in ascending towards the throne, he walked totteringly and slow. 
| Wheo he wes about to kneel, Motasser happened to cast his eyes on 





| 


| still anxious t : 
| found, he directed a suite of chambers in the palace to be prepared 
for her rec eption, and kept her therein secret fora long time; none 
| but her attendants and his own, who were e!! faithful to their trust, 
knew of this arrangement 
The topics which bad constituted the conversation o! Hossain and 
Barrah were known only to themselves, but it was observed from 
that time, that Hossain appeared an altered man. If the countenance 
f Barrah was changed into comeliness, the calm and mild expression 


of Hossain’s grew severe and somewhat morose. The people as- | the pictures which adorned the walls, and bebeld in one of them the 
| erihed this alteration to pride and the effect of bis new dignities, but | marder 6f a Persian king by one of his own sons. It was a@ life-like 
some who knew better, said that he bad turned a magos, and was | limoing, and the sight of it smute the soul of Motasser with inctanta 


that Hoseain fell dead 
confessing bis crime, 
mn astouished 


koown | neous torment. He shrieked with such horror 
at his feet, and he rushed towards the 
nd acknowledging himself worthy of perdit 


learning magic from the sorceress Barral, with whom it was 


i he had manv hidden conferences picture 


; Atta came t | that one Hossain sat in bis capacity | The 
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itultitade, in the dread of some horrible tumult, fed in coofusion ; 
the hall was left to the despairing Caliph and the dead body of Hos. 
sain. Three days and three nights Motasser sat contemplating the 
picture, and giving vent to wild cries and the most woful lamentations. 
On the fourth morning he was found dead; and though search was 
made for Gazelle and Barrah, they were never discovered. ‘ 

When Astrolab was consulted concerning them, and’ fhe prodigy | 
which had taken place, he could only say that it had been ordained | 
trom the beginning of things, and the decree of fate, promulgating the 
titae when it should come to pass, was inscribed with stars on the fir- 
mament. 

Such is the story which is ascribed to the Camed Astrolab, the fa- | 
mous soothsaver of Bagdad, and which is written, in choice Arabic, 
iu the seventh volume of the Thousand and Oue ‘Tales of Constanti- 
uvple, collected agreeably to a firman of (be late Sultan Selin. 

—~— 
STORMING THE BASTILE. 

Ashe arrived nearer the object of his anxiety, he perecived the 

foremost of the condemned party to be the Marquis de Launay, the 


inte governor of la Bastille. He was led, or rather dragged, along by 
two ruffians, having their filthy fingers thrust between his neck and 
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a 
him!—eut him down, be is a madman!’ screamed the now infuriated 
assailants. At this instent a shrill “ Whoo! whoo!” was heard, and 
in a moment after, Milligan was actively flourishing round and before 
his master, armed with a pike of formidable appearanee.—By his 
side moved a young suldier, wearing the respected uniform of la garde 
Francaise; at sight of whose impetuous advance tne crowd bed sud- 
denly recoiled with mingled expressions of recognition and admira- 
tion. “ My friends,’ exeluimed the young soldier, lowering his sword, 
and, with his left hand, raising bis hat, “ none bere will accuse me of 
treason against liberty.’’ “ No! no! you are a brave soldier—you it 
was who lowered the first gate of la Bastille—your comrades were 
faithful tons—la garde Francaise for ever!’ “ This,’ be continued, 
pointing to the Colonel, who, weakened trom loss of blood, and over- 
come by the appearance of Louis, had fallen into Milligan’s arms. 
“ This, fellow-citizens, is my father,”"—lis voice quivered with emo- 
tion as he endeavonred to preserve the calmness on which aloue he 
felt convinced, rested any hope of salety—* his sacred life is threaten- 
ed, aud unjastly ; be that, however, as it may, it is my duty to defend 
his life to the utmost; itis for you generously to decide whether we 
areto live or die together.’ A buzz of admiration spread around— 
the seale trembled on the balance, whena deep voice exclaimed, in 
a key that rose high above the murmurs of the people, Louis Laval, 





his lace cravet. Above his head, one fellow every nowand then bran- 
dished his own sword, accompanying the action with the most insult- 
ing epithets and bloody menaces. The looks of the Ma@ryais were 
haggard and wild in the extreme ; and (le same man who possessed 
nerve enough, but a short time before, to attempt blowing himself and 
garrison into the air, rather than make terms with rebets; and, who 
was in fact, a soldier of unquestionable courage, appeared on this last 
emergency to have been bereft of all dignity or recollection. His 


uniform was disordered, and deformed by the mud into whieh he had | yelped “ a la greve,”’ had those been the words supplied by the promp- 


been dashed more than once, when first torn from the gardes Francais; 
who had been, after a struggle of some severity, compelled to yield up 
the officers to popular vengeance, in order to secure the lives of the 
main body of the miserable garrison, who, with much difficulty, they 

found means to escort in safety to the Hotel de Ville. Immediately 
in front of the Marquis marched a dwarfish but muscular-looking 
ruffian, the butcher of the garrison, whose deadly enmity Lannay had 
by some means incurred. Over his bared and brawny shoulder hung 
an axe, such as his occupation had tanght him deftly to use. He 
looked neither on the right or left, bis every idea seemed absorbed by 
the horrid revenge he promised himself; and the shouts of the multt- 
tude, who bailed him and his instrument with fiendish rome, did 
not once move him. Next followed, similarly led, De Losme, the ex- 
cellent, the amiable De Losme, whose fate was so terrible ; his appear- 
ance presented a perfect contrast to his commander; his cheeks and 
his brow were pale, it is true, but his glance was firm, and showed the 
iuward man if shaken, not subdued; an occasional flush passed over 
his countenance at the vile and opprobrious terms leaped on him 
hy the insolent canaille who dogged his steps, but was immediately 
succeeded by a smile of the most ineffable contempt; which he 
was at some pains to make apparent. He seemed tally aware of 
the certainty of his fate, and prepared for it like one who va- 
jued his manhood too high to part with it through dread even 
of the worst doom these savages could devise for him. The fol- 
lowing victim on this sacrificial list came Major O'Dillon: — bis 
bearing was as wholly dissimilar from those who had preceded him, 
as was the character of the man. Eke was apparently long past the 
meridian of life, of the middle height, having a remarkably soldier- 
like port and physiognomy ; his clear hazel eye, formed to give effect 
alike to all the passions of his soul, and in that peculairly charac- 
teristic of his country, at one moment flashed scorn and defiance 
upon his hunters, and in the next sparkled at the laugh that followed 
the bold and humorous repartee he lost no occasion of retorting upon 
them, with the same buoyant reckless spirit that had so often kept his 
comrades in aroar. The crowd nearest to him, with that singular 
relish for belle esprit, which is alike prevalent through all elasses of 
Parisians, bad gradually caught the infection of his humour, and more 
than one voice was heard to exclain—‘ Ah! that Irlandais, be isa 
fine old fellow, pity he must die—what the devil had he to do with 
tle defence of the Bastile?—What a fine spirit, but he is a traitor, and 
he must die!" “ He is a foreigner,” exclaimed Colonel! Laval, dart- 
ing suddenly between O'Dillon’s escort and De Losme’s. “ He is 
of the Brigade, an Irishman, and my comrade. He has only done 
what every soldier must do, obeyed the orders of his superior, and 
surely you cannot seriously intend periling his life without cause or 
trial I» “ Down with the scelerats’!’ Take him also to the greve!”’ 
bellowed forth the most furious of those who observed the interposi- 
tion of Laval. “ Retire, my excellent old comrade,” said O'Dillon, 
instantly recognising his friend. ‘“ Gentlemen !” he then'added with 
mach mock solemnity, addressing his two gardes de corps, “ have the 
politeness to withdraw your knuckles from my stock, and grant me 
grace for one second, to bestow a parting accolade onan ancient 
campagnon de la guerre, as this is probably the last hourin which such 
tavours will be at my own disposal.” “Ah! yes, let him salute his 
triend, surely ; he’s a brave man,” was the most good-hamburedly re- 
torted by those of the people within hearing. It would have been 
ditheult for a stranger to have collected from the accompanying tone 
and manuer, that these words were applied to one for whose blood 
they were al the very moment panting as eagerly as ever deer-hound 
watched for his portion, whilst the huntsman prepared /mite da ‘curee. 
* Leave me to my fate, [ beg Colonel,” again urged O' Dillon, taking 
advantage of the pause, “ you will but sacrifice yourself without 
a chance of saving one.” “ O'Dillon, Lam resolved,” coolly replied 
the Colonel: “Lowe youa death, aud never could have found a fitter 
hour of payment. Messeiurs,”’ he continued, addressing the crowd, 
“Lam deputed by the municipal authorities to carry Major O'Dil- 
jon betore them immediately. In their names therefore, I de- 
mand that he be forthwith given up to me.” ** Never, "tis false— 
where is your warrant? He is ours, and shall die!’ screamed 
with cannibal gesticulations, the nearest of the mob. “ Come, 
you have ventured enough, and now God be with you, and 
good night,” whispered O' Dillon, trying to shake the Colonel from 
him, “ Lmust do my duty at all hazards,” undauntedly shouted back 
the Colonel, at the same time taking a firm hold on O’Dilion’s 

arm. “Inthe name of the mayor of Paris, | command you to attend 

me to histribunal, there to abide sentence before the proper @uthori- 

He turned abruptly towards the Hotel de Ville, which was 

nearly opposite; and the suddenness and audacity of thevatrempt 

seemed for a moment to paralise the lookers on: but this flattering 

calm was dissipated by an overwhelming storm of rage. With bide- 

ous threats, they rushed to snatch their victim, covering whose per- 

son Colonel Laval now determinedly stood, liis good blade bared, and 

flashing like a sunbeam before him. ‘He is my friend, he once 

saved my life, and L will hold him harmless whilst life is left,” ex- 

claimed the Colonel, warding off the blows aimed at O' Dillon, who, 

himself weaponless, thought only of his comrade’s safety; but by 

one of those movements of generosity which often find place in men’s 

weartseven amidst the wildest moments, hardly a arches was design. 

edly stricken at the Colonel; and many cautions, mingled with ex- 

pressions of adiniration and concern, were constantly called out to 

iim, even by those most forward in the melee. Regardless of conse- 

quences, he was, however, deat to remonstrance, and, reckless of 

sel!, continued to make the most desperate exertion to save the major 

luey had, in the course of this wild struggle, at length arrived within 

a very few paces of the desired sanctuary, the Hotel de Ville, when 

the blow of a hatchet from behind suddenly smote O° Dilign to the 

sround. The Colonel who, up to this instant, had with adwmirabic 

emper forborne usiog his sword otherwise than defensiv ely, now | 
is anger: and, bestriding the fallen soldier, deait | 
with a spirit and effect, that quickly cleared free space (or a 

* Do not spare him longer !—fire on | 


‘ ” 
ies. 


e the reins to | 
AHvuul hig 
od blade's length on all sides 


tried friend of freedom, live, aud take from the citizeus you heve 
| served, the life of your parent; you are both brave, and merit the 
,; merey of the bravest and most generous among the nations.” “ Ah, 
its Barbu, it is he, notre petit Demosthene,” admiringly shouted many 
| Voices from amongst the bloodiest denizens of the Fauxbough St. 
Antoine.“ Barbu is right, let them live, let them live.” The chance 
was decided in their favour, and “ Live, live,” echoed from those 
who followed, only to fill up the ery, and who would have as readily 





ter.— The Lost Heir; and the Prediction. 
; 
ENGLISH AND IRISH CUURCH ESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 
From the Monthly Magazine for February. 

The number of the parochial benefices in England and Wales is, 
upon the authority of parliamentary and diocesan returns, estimated 
in all their kinds of rectories, vicarages, perpetual curacies, donations, 
and chapelries, at twelve thousand. 

‘Those benefices are held by about 6,700 incumbents. Of those in- 
cumbents one benefice each is beld by 3,900, and more than one by 
2,800. 

‘he patronage of those benefiees is divided between the Adminis- 
tration, the Bishops, the Deans and Chapters, the Universities, the 
schools, and the lay patrons. ‘The Crown patronage comprehends— 
103 benefices in the gift of the first Lord of the Treasury, 39 in those 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 899 in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 

The Administration thus has 1,041 benefices. 

The twenty-six Bishops and Archbishops, with the Deans aod 
Chopters, have 1,377 benefices. 

The public schools of London have 45; Eton has 45, and Winches- 
ter 10. 

Oxford has 403, and Cambridge 239. 

The lay patronage comprehends one half of the whole establish- 
ment. The peers and baronets haviog 1,400; and the benefices in 
private hands, and generally disposable as property, being 6,491; the 
lay patronage thus amounting to 7,391. 

Of the benefices, the most valuable are chiefly in the hands of the 
lay patrons. But the Treasury patronage is rich; the livings in the 
ae immediate gift are in general small; but of them he has 
coy. 

On the whole, the establishment is poor. It appears from the par- 
liamentary return made by the clergy to the King in Council, pre- 
sented by command of the Prince Regent, in 1818, that there were 
1,629 benefices not execeding £80 a year, and 4,361 (as a total,) not 
exceeding £150 a year. But the value of ail livings having since fal- 
lena fourth, and in many instances more, the deduction must be al- 
lowed for; and there will be nearly 4,000 benefices not exceeding 
£100 a year. 

e ig a“ : - . As to the numbers of the Pro- 
testant and Popish population in Ireland, the usual popish rant 
about the “seven millions,” is rant and no more. Omitting Mr. 
Leslie Foster’s census, a3 a Protestant authority, (which has, how- 
ever, never been impeached,) the return made by the Popish 
bishops to Parliament, in 1824, was, Papists, 4,980,209; Protestants, 
1,963,487. It isa remarkable circumstance too, that notwithstandin 
the advantages of the Papist population for increase, they being chief 
ly peasantry, and in that state of life in which men are not restrained 
from marrying by any fear of the want of provision for their offspring, 
or of lowering their own condition—cireumstances which materially 
impede marriage among the classes above them—the Protestant popu- 
lation has actually advanced more than the Papist; the Papists in 1792, 
having been reckoned to the Protestant, by the Catholic Convention, 
as three millions to one, which, if continued, would make the Papists 
now nearly six: millions, the Protestant population having unques- 
tionably doubled in the last thirty years. The increase has been— 
Papist, as five to three; Protestant, as six to three. ‘The general pro- 
portion laid down by Mr. Foster is, Papist to Protestant, as 23-8to 1. 
Thus recovering nearly the same proportion at which the Protestants 
stood a century and a half ago. By Sir William Petty’s statement in 
the year 1672,” ‘The Roman Catholics were to the Protestants as 8 
to 3, oras 25-8to Jd. 

Itis further remarkable, that this proportion has been maintained in 
the teeth of a host of difficulties; the Grst grand difficulty being the 
frequent or continued absence of the great Protestant landlords: ma- 
ny of them living almost constantly in England, some being English 
peers, and almost all exhibiting the most perpetual and most culpable 
eagerness to live any where but at home. ‘The influence of example 
acts upon the lower Protestant gentry, until it frequently happens that 
the only Protestant lettin the parish is the parson, and even he some- 
times finds it a matter of personal safety to live elsewhere. 

The next influence is the general ignorance of the peasantry, of 

whom twenty years ago, not one fourth could read a syllable; and of 
whomimmense multitudes could not speak a word of English. Even 
the prejudices of the resident gentry, almost all dishonestly hostile to 
the idea of paying their tithes, and many of them dreading the return- 
ing popularity of the clergy, as an ill omen to their own habitual frauds 
upon the church property, or even as leading to a resumption of the 
alienated glebes (of which no less a number than 1,450! are in pos. 
session of the laity,) were of no slight import in sustaining the old 
system of Popery. 
Yet, with all those obstacles, Protestantism has grown in Ireland; 
and since ihe period of the Union, when political teelings became less 
active in the patronage of the livings, there can be no doubt that a 
very cousiderable progress in Protestantism, and with it, in education, 
and general civilization and comfort, has been made 

us, from the Parliamentary returns itis shown, that there being 
inthe whole of Ireland, in the year 1801, but 689 Protestant churches, 
there have been added, previously to the year 1829, no less than 618 
churches, making in the whole 1,307; the additional number of seats 








& provision much more complete than in the English church, when we 
consider that the Protestants of Ireland are still under two millions. 
and that allowance must be made for infancy and age, the infirm, and 








he al ' , ; : 
the sent i unavoidable g ounds; inde pe ndently ot the * der nd 
Services,’ which are now generally establisued wherever there isa 
congregation to attendto them. 
® Dati: 
Political Anatomy, page 8 


being about 200,000, and the whole providing seats for about 457,450 ; 


SE ee 
The number of Protestant benefices in Ireland, 


1,254, two years ago; of is i : tn : 
up of the olen — the eneeor ‘s increasing, from the Lane 
uy , Wherever the death of the theumbent 
ing value of the district allows of the appointment of.” 
The clergy at the same period were reckoned at 1,200 : 
car3, and 759 curates; the latter rapidly increasing 
whole amountingto 1,959. The 
bishops, tour; the twenty-two, having an aver. oe 
year. The benefices have an pant Peers oo oy Of £50 
curate’s salary is by law £75 Irish, or in the new cu ® year. ns 
7 12d. Bot many of them have larger salaries; od ae £08 4, 
cumbent does not reside, the curate, if the benefice be sate ta ig 
vajur of £0, or £100, or £120, has by law the Whole rece; YO iw 
po with o, glebe house, and garden. SCeHPLS afi 
A portion of this general progress is due to “ 7 
Discountenancing Vice, and be ‘the Wvomssion of Teh ection 
tue,” established about the close of the last century ant aa te 
ried on by the elergy of the establishment. The schools aaa 
with it, and under the protection and inspection of hem “- 
parish clergy, contain about 29,000 children. ‘The Sunday 
last year nuin ered 155,450. ‘The Kildare Street Societ bel nes 
jschools, in 1929, about 107,000 children; Protestantism th reed 
ing witb education, religious knowledge, and in many iastan we 
books, &c. and the means of entering advantageously tei ~ 
less than 312,000 human beings! the boundless inajorit 
must, otherwise, have been abandoned to impiety } 
bellion. j 
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EMIGRATION, 

We have been favoured with a series of papers from the ce 
Nova Scotia, which contain a variety of interesting intelliges. 
lative to emigration. ‘The following are extracts :— sagt 

“We hope shortly to be able to lay before the public a Mate, 
of what bas been done during the past season, towards the thie “ 
population fromthe Mother Country. ‘This statement, should Aree, 
it in our power to complete it, will, we are inclined to believe roe 
highly satisfactory. The number of Emigrants who have landed »: 
this port during the summer has been unusually great, and may \y 
fairly. estimated at 17,009 or 13,000, including children, not always ~ 
turned among the passengers. Of these there were 10.000 and . 
wards from Ireland, 3,300 trom England, and 2,500 from Scotian 
including children. Of those persons, the total settled in this o» 
vince is 3,500: in Upper Canada, 8,000. ‘The remainder are supped 
to be scattered through the United States, and many, 4s experience 
has shown, may be expected back again to become, hereafter, proirs. 
ble settlers in the Canadas. It may be remarked, in this place, tne: 
the greater number of those who have passed through the Provinces 
to settle in the United States are Englishmen ; and we should deep 
regret the truth of this fact. were it not easy to account for it, bynes 
success with which the efforts of American speculators have bes 
seconded by their agents in the country parts of England, and by ie 
little information as yet disseminated there respecting the advanians 
and capabilities of these provinces. It appears certain that the Cam. 
das stand at present in much higher estimation with our Scotlish sd 
Irish brethren than with Englishmen, who, however, emigrate iniewer 
numbers than either of the former. With respect to actual ets 
ment near Quebec, we are happy to state that in various sitwations in 
the vicinity of Craig’s-road, and in other parts of this district, (ter 
have been located (to use a word generally adopted) three hundred 
and fifty families, of whom seventy-five have settled in the township 
of Inverness. ‘The capital possessed by these settlers is fairly ew- 
mated at £5,000. Notwithstanding the unusual influx of strogers 
during the summer, it is worthy of remark that the number of asem 
ployed poor is by no means proportionably increased. On the con- 
trary, we have good reason to believe that Quebec and its neigbour- 
hood were never more free from this burthen than at the present mo- 
ment. The facility with which locations are now obtained is ove 
cause, and amply sufficient, alone, to account forit. There has beew 
a pretty general error in imagining that the settlers who arrive irow 
Europe are almost universally paupers. Henee has arisen the cold 
ness with which the more influx of numbers, without capital, bas bees 
viewed by persons who otherwise had the welfare of these provinees 
much at heart. During the late season, our inquiries have led 
us to a perfectly different conclusion. Itis a bold thing to say, bet 
strong ground exists for believing that the amount of capital brovgs 
into the province by the settlers of the season will oot fall shorts 
£150,000. Various instances have come to our knowledge wher 
ewigrants have possessed in cash from one hundred to one busdred 
and twenty pounds. ‘he party headed by a Mr. Jones, and whowe 
now settledin Upper Canada, brought with them £20,000 in as 
Two individuals had, the one fourteen, and the other, whose sae 
we have forgotten, and who arrived in the ship Clarkson, 4M: 
weight of sovereigns. Many officers on the balf-pay of the army se 
navy brought with them considerable sums. ‘The benefit to the pw 
vinces by the progress of emigration and new settlements, withor' 
any visionary idea, must be considered of vast importance. Whee 
we regard the increased number of persons arriving, and remains 
as settlers in the province—the money expended by thew, and 
capital they possess; the favourable condition of the working Wr 
portion ; thefew unemployed and unproductive poor, aoiwihen® 
ing so large an influx of emigrants; and the great extent of si 
ment, evenin this district; it isimpossible to deny that tbe sae 
is cheering, and the consequences to be anticipated highly interests: 
and gatisfactory. In every part of the province, opinion —s - 
have’ changed to a decidedly favourable direction, and eri grains 
and new settlements, formerly viewed with suspicion or indidienes 
now excite feelings the most liberal and inspiriting. Land - ‘ 
vanced in value, in various proportions, but still has advance - 
the line of the Craig’s road, it has increased 50 per ceat., poe ia 
neram and Tewsbury more than double. Looking at the y yer 
of the summer, it would be an act of injustice to pass over ae 
fatigable exertions of the gentleman tappoiated by the Imperial 
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° ore ea 
vernment to reside here as agent for settlers and emigrants. We 
far from saying that his labours, which are known to bave ‘ ro 

i, ove alluded ® 


| bestowed, have alone produced the effects we have above reo 
| but we may say, without any fear of contradiction, Seek soit? 
| materially promoted the present state of things, as regares ©" 
| tion and uew settlements in the Canadas.—Lendon un. 
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(Memorandum ) 
The King bas been pleased to command 
form of the Medical Staff of the Army. tke the Ost 
| ‘The Coat to be plain Scarlet throughout (in shape lke © wil? 
tached uniform, of which a Pattern is already at the ag . ai 6 
| Boards), with a Button on which is inscribed the words - ng 
| encircling the letters G. R., and Gold Epaulettes, P en 
tached Officers, and corresponding with the «el ative ranks er 
| ‘These regulations to be confined to the tollowing Officer a 
tors of Hospitals, Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals i Ie igi 
9 Apothec ariesto the I OFUES ¢ 


as we 


| Forces, Surgeons to the Forces . Ore Hospasl 
Surgeons to the Forces, Hospital Assistants; Li u veyors poe. : 
and Deputy Purveyors of Hospitals to wear Suver Ef “y cir pees? 
Officers of the Medical Staff are permitt J to woes rah Sa cals! 
Uniforms, but all future supplies to be subject Sta. Cc ~ manding-“ 
By command of the Right Hon. Gen. L rd EE ; aa eants 
| Chief, H. TAYLOR, Acjateat 
* ards. Fed 4 
| (Circular H cnen nos > pre’ gilts 
} Sir—In consequence of (ue douuls W A apped - 
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des which have been pursued by Cc 
d the manner of receiving, and in re ; 
to the character of tbe prisoner under trial. 
Commanding in Chief to state for your 
racter may be called, 
st his defence, or by the Court for its own 
on his trial, is desirous of 


that witnesses to cha 


n the first case—if a prisoner, I, is desir 
to his character, the rule of proceeding Is tis: 
be part of the prosecution having : din 
‘scase closed, the prisoner is then at liberty (al he 
ke his defence, and to call witness; 
to speak to his character ; and all the witnesses 


been first examined, 
first, to meet the 
has closed his defence (if be make any) the Court 


herate on the whole of the evic 
If they pronounce the 


lence, and decide ac- 
prisoner guilty, it frequently be- 
where the extent of punishment is discretionary, 
e general character of a prisoner, which 
They afterwards adjudi- 
This examination into general character ena- 
nishment so as to satisfy the ends of jus- 
These witnesses also, according to the 
atiny Act, must all be examined upon oath. 
hatever should be recorded on the proceedings in 

ich it is receive 
oe care that the President of every Cc 
our command, be pul in possession of a copy of this jetter, 
on and guidance of the Court. 
ient humble servant. 
‘ ficer coumaidag——-——""- 
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H. TAYLOK, Adj. Gen. 





», 25.—Ist Regt. Drag. Gds: Ens. 'T. Todd, from 
+. wo be Cor. by pur. v. Grant, Prom.—7th Drag. Guards: Cor. | 
' p. 6th Dr. Gds. to be Cor 
: Hosp. Asst. J. Murtagh, M.D. to be Asst-Surg. v. Campbell, 
}o.: Lt. W. T. Morshead to be Capt. by pur. v. Gage, 
Ens. G. G. Glover, from 82d Foot, to be Lt. by pur. v. Mors- 
j—I7th Do.: J. Erskine, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Campbell, 
“94 Foot—30th Do.: Gent, Cadet J.T. Airey, 
, be Ens. without pur. v. Cochrane, whose app. has not taken 
ver—39th Do.: Ens. J. L. Corrigan, from h. p. 3d Foot, to be Ens. 
Willock, whose app. has not taken place—46th Do.: Lt. J. H. 
rencl to be Capt. without pur. v. Otway, dec.—4rth Do. : 
-reville, from h. p. 2d W.T. Regt. to be Capt. paying diff. v. Fother- 
app. to 5Uth Foot—50th Do.: to be Capts. : Capt. W. Fothergill, 
th Foot, v. P. Powell, ret. on h. p.2d W. L. Regt.; Capt. H. 
Les Veux, from b. p., v. J. Foy, exch. rec. diff.—5S5th Do.: Capt. C. 
|, from bh. p.,to be Capt. v. R. Fickin,exch. rec. diff.—60th 
: Eos. T. G. Armstrong to be Lt. by pur. v. Kerr, ret.; J. Parker, 
jent. to be Eas. by pur. v. Armstrong—72d Do.: S. Fisher, Gent. to 
he Eng. by pur. v. Todd, app.to Ist Drag. Gds.—75th Do.: Lt. J.J. 
ham to be Capt. by pur. v. Daniell, ret.; Ens. A. Jardine to be Lt. 
tyle, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Jardine— 
4, Do.: J. Brash, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
t—Ist W. 1. Reet.: Ens. F. B. Russell to be Lt. 
reau, dec.; S. Hudson, Gt. to be Lt. v. Russel. 
h:. Lord C. Wellesley, from the RI. Horse Gds., 
ermentioned Cadets of the Hon. East India 
pany’s Service, to have temporary rank as Ensigns during the 
jot their being placed under the command of Lt.-Col. Pasley, 
Engineers at Chatham, for fiel 
ong and Mining:—Gentlemen Cadets W. Douglas, W. 8. Jacob, 
1. Hill, H. Siddons, W. H. Horseley, C. 
Garrisons. —Lt.-Gen. Sit W. Hutchinson to be Governor 
Carrickfergus, v. General Moncrieff, dec. 
A Jones, upon h. p. 6th Foot, has been allowed to retire from the 
wrvice by the sale of an unattached commission, 
Ofice of Ordnance, Feb 


paying dii.—Gth 


Glover, prom. 7th 


to be Capt. of Inf. 


instructions in the art of 
W. Tremenhere, and F. 


Memorandum.—Capt. 





—RI. Regt. Artillery: Capt. and Brevet 
Va). D. Story, to be Lt. Col., v. Durnford, dec., Dec. 10, 1829; 2d 
Capt. R.C. Molesworth to be Capt. v. Story, Jan. 20, 1830; and 
apt. W. Furneaux, from unattachd bh. p. to be 2d Capt. v. Moles- 
worth. Jan. 20, 1830.—Corps of RI. Engineers: Ist Lt. R. J. Vicars 
ve 2d Capt. v. Cooper, ret.; and 2d Lt. E. Aldrich to be Ist Lt. v. 
irs, prom. ; both dated Feb. 15, 1830. 
fice of Ordnance, Feb. 23.—Ri. Regt. of Art.: Capt. and Brevet 
I). Story to be Lt.-Col.,v. Durnford, dec. ; Second Capt. R. C. 
Story; Capt. W. Furneaux, from unatt. 
v. Molesworth—Corps of RI. Engineers: 
R. J. Vicars to be Second Capt., v. Cooper, retired ; Second 
E. Aldrich to be First Lt., v. Vicars. promoted. 
* Majesty’s Lt. of the County of Norfolk—The Most Hon. the 
4 Blandford to be Debuty Lieut. 
all, Jan. 1.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Lt.- 
(1. Gorreguer, Kt. of the RI. Hanoverian Guelphie Order, his 
y sroyal licence and permission, that he may accept and wear 
fe asigaia of a Knight Commander of the RI. Sicilian and Military 
erof St. Ferdinand and of Merit, which his Majesty the King of 
[wo Sicilies has been pleased to confer upon the said Lt.-Col., 
‘“Mony of that Sovereign’s approbation of his distinguished 
uct im face of the enemy, during the occupation and detence of 
he taking of Genoa in 1814, on which occasion the 
a0 troops were employed in conjunction with those of England, 
the command of Lt.-Gen. 
«n Office, Feb. 25.—Member returned to serve in this present 
ament.— Borough of Wenlock—the Hon. G. Cecil Welc 
ol Willey Park, in the County of Salo 
dehall. Feb. 20.—The King has been 
Hon. James Abercromby to be Chief Baron of his Majesty's 
Eschequer in Scotland, vacant by the resignation of Sir 


lobe Second Capt., 





pleased to appoint the 


t ; 7 n — 
on Office, Feb. 2%—The King has been pleased to approve of 
duanuel Zwilehenbart, us Consul at Liverpool for the Swiss 


«ce, Feb. 23.—Member returned to serve inthis present 
ht—Borongh of Fowey—The Hon. James Thomas Brude- 

wmonly called Lord Brudenell, of Brooksby-hall, in the coun- 
cester, in the room of the Hoa. Robert Henry Eden, who 
ed the Chiltern Hundreds 

yurt at Windsor, the 24th day of Feb 


., present the King’s } 
ent Majesty in CouneciJm—his 


- Majesty in Council was this 
fased to appoint Iityd Nicholl, of Usk, Esq. to be Sheriff of 
of Monmouth. in the room of W. Jones, of Clytha, 
Y to be Sheriff of the Coun- 
f A. A. Gower, of Kilderween, Esq 
gwyn, Esq. to be sheriff of the Coun- 


mm of T. H. Jones, of N yadd, Esq. 


ot Clareston. Esq 
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SUMNACY, 


Che Albion. 


Whe Editorship of the Glasgow Courier being found to interfere 
with Mr. M'Queen’s more important concerns, he retires from that 
situation, and is to be succeeded by Mr. Motherwell, of whose dis. 
tinguished talents and tact in conducting a newspaper we lately bad 
occasion to make mention when speaking of the Paisely Advertiser. 

M. de La Vaiette, whose romantic escape from prison and death in 
1815 is an historical incident, died at bis house in the rue Matignon, 





wo the lith ult. His funeral took place on the 17th. A long train 


of mourners followed the procession to the cemetery of Pere ta 
Chaise, where General Sebastinni delivered the following oration 
over the grave :— 

“Farewell, La Valette; thy death alone could separate two bro- 
thers in arms, whose friendship bad its birth on the plains of Archola 
and Rivoli. At the period of our civil discord, thou didst combat at 
I leurus, before Landon, before Mayence. ‘Thy fellow citizens of all 
parties Were thy friends. In discharging the highest and most delicate 
duties, hy devotion and thy fidelity preserved for thee the esteem and 
favour of him who bad given thee his confidence. Under thy ad- 
ministration freedom and frankness were never in danger. In thy 
person L must respect the decrees of justice, happy at least to bless 
the clemency of the Sovereign. Why was it that a woman, the 
taithful companion of thy destiny, whose sublime courage gave thee 
a second life, was not permitted to enjoy her own work, thy love and 
thy gratitude? Dauntless warrior, incorruptible officer, who didst 
come forth honourably from the double trial of presperity and adver- 
sity, receiveby the voice of a friend the homage of all who know 
how to esteein public and private virtues.” 


The Feudal System inthe 15th Century.—Sir Malcolm Drummond, | 


brother to the late Queen of Scotland, had marrried Isabella, Count- 
ess of Mar in her own right, whose estates and vassalace were amon vst 
the most powerful in Scotland. When resident in his own castle, 
this baron was attacked by a band of armed ruffians, overpowered, 


and castinto a dungeon, where the barbarous treatment he experienced 
'ehded in his speedy death. The suspicion of this lawless act rested | 
} on Alexander Stewart, a natural son of the Earl of Buchan, brother 


the king, who emulated the ferocity of his father, and became no 
torious tor his wild and unlicensed life. This chief, soon after the 
death of Drummond, appeared before the strong castle of Kildrum- 
mie, the residence of the widowed countess, with an army of Kethe- 
Pans, stormed it in the face of every resistance, and, whether by per- 
suasion or by violence is not certain, obtained her in marriage. Stew 
art presented himself at the outer gate of the castle, and there in pre- 
sence of the Bishop of Ross and the assembled tenantry and vassals, 
was met by the Countess of Mar, upon which, with mueh feudal 
pomp and solemnity, he surrendered the keys of the casile into ber 
hands, declaring that be did so freely and with a good heart, to be 
disposed of as she pleased. ‘The lady then, who seems to have for- 
gotten the rugged nature of the courtship, holding the keys in her 
hands, declared that she freely chose Alexander Stewart for ber lord 
and husband, and that she gave him in marriage the earldom of Mar, 
the castle of Kildrummie, and all other lands which she inherited 
The whole proceedings were closed by solemn instruments or charters 


| being taken on the spot; and this remarkable transaction, exhibiting 


in its commencement and termination so singulara miature of the 
ferocity of feudal manners and the formality of feudal law, was netual- 


ly legalized and confirmed by a charter of the king, which ratified the 


toncession of the countess, and permitted Stewart to assume the 


title of Earl of Mar, and Lord of Garvyach.—Tyiler's History of 


Scotland. 


Miss Jarman has been eminently successfnl at Edinburgh: on one | 
occasion she was called for by the audience after performance, and on 


ber appearing, she received from her admirers a crown of laurel. 


Horn is shortly about to appear in Dablin, as Trumore in the 


“Lord of the manor;” this clever musician has just finished an 
arrangement of Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest.’’—rendering Ferdinand, 
Caliban, Miranda, Dorinda, and Ariel, vocal parts; the songs, duets, 
| &e. selected from Shakespeare's poems. 
|to the manager of Drury Lane and refused—it will be performed in 
| Dublin. 

Friday week was the birthday of Moliere, which was celebrated at | 
jthe Theatre Francois. ‘‘ Tartuffe,”’ and “Le Malade Imaginaire, 


were performed to a numerous audience. 
Lord Stewart, the eldest son of the Earl of Castle Stewart. will 


| shortly be married to Miss Bathurst, a grand-daughter of the Bishop of 


Norwich. Some circumstances in the lady's family are sad and sin- 


gular. Her father, who went abroad some years ago on a continental 
excursion, has never since been beard of; he was traced as far as Flo- 


rence, where all cine to inquiry ceased, apd his fate has never been 
even suspected. ‘The melaucholy death of her sister is beiter known, 


in the tragical end she come to, while riding out at Rome, where she | is stated tobe ufique of the kind. Soon alter the information had 


| been given to his Lordship, by two friends, of the conduct of Lady 
Elienborough, and after Prince Schwartzen) urg had left the country, 


fell from her horse, and was precipiteted into the Tiber and drowned 
Anotuer of this family is married to Mr. Heton de Crespigny, whose 
duel! with bir. Long Wellesley was the subject of much conversation 
a year-and-a-half ago. The young lady in question is very pretty 
and highly accomplished; and will do credit to the coronet she is so 
soon likely to wear. 

‘be trump card for the dowagers, in the ensuing season, will be the 


}young Marquis of Abercorn, who is possessed of an income of | 
| £100,000 per annum, of bigh accomplishments, and remarkable per- 
{sonal attractions.—‘‘ This world was made for Cesar!" his lot has 
| been already cast. but ‘‘ we are weary of conjectures!’ The late 


Marquis was one of the King’s most intimate associates in early life 
and was considered the strongest man of his dey; many of bis feats 
ot personal prowess are still upon record 

The noble family of Seymour, Dukes of Somerset, who, from time 


| out of mind, spell their names according to the more inteliigible 
,fashion of ancient days, have, by a discovery of the late Duchess in 
|} some musty record ot the family archives, within a few years thought 


it necessary to turn saints, with the view of “snatching a grace be- 


| yond the reach of” their kinsmen of the Conway branch ; they have 











This adaption was offered 
| his Lordship was 





| July 6, Greece will rise in 
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found in the archives of the old Bank of St. George, addressed to 
the magistrate of St. George, aud dated Seville, April 2, 1602, the 
object of which isto direct hisson, Dou Diego, to devote one-tenth 
ot his income to the diminotion of the wx on corn, wine, aad otber 
necessaries of life in the city of Genoa~e practice which was at that 
period not uncommon among (he wealthy inhabitants of that city. 


An immense Rassiqn and Tartar caravan. consisting of no less than 
R45 camels, laden with merchandise to the amount of 800,000 roubles. 
set off a short time ago from Oremberg on its way to the frontiers ot 
China. : 

A young man is now living at Seville who is quite blind during the 
day, and cannot walk the streets without a guide but who can see per 
tectly well at night when it is nearly dark, s0 as to be able to read the 
suialiest character. 


On Monday the election of a Representative for the Borough of 
Clonme!, ia the room of Mr. Massey Dawson, took place in the 
Court-house of that town, when Mr. Coote was declared duly elect- 
ed.—Erening Mail, 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.—It appears from the 
report of this Society, that ck ring the last year, the receipts were 
£73,000; expenditure, £72,000. The Society distributed and sold 
at reduced prices, at home and abroad, 60,000 bibles: 79,000 testa- 
ments and psalters ; 154,000 prayer books ; 115,000 books on religious 
subjects ; aod 1,197,000 tracts 


A meeting wasdeld on Monday, at the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor in the chaitedg present a petition to Parliament, representing 
the distressed state of the coun ry Resolutions were read stating 








| generally the existence of distress, to which a Mr. Nicholson moved 


an amendment, ascribing the distress to the free trade system, Thia 
amendment was negatived; but one made by Mr. Hunt, embodying 


jin the original resolutions two others, entoreing the necessity of @ 


radical reform, was carried with loud acclamations 

The office of chaplain-general to the army is to be abolished. Itis 
at preseat held by the Dean of Carlisle (De. Hodgson) 

Lord Killeen, eldest son of Earl Fingal, a Roman Catholic, was 
elected Member of Parliament for the county of Meath, oa Monday 
week, without Opposition 

Dr. Fox, a physician of Derby, bas constructed an instrument by 
which the degree of light produced by auy gas-burner may be inea- 
sured. 

Abstract of the Navy Estimation for the Year 1830.~Wages and 
Victuals for 29,00@q@en £1,559.400; ordinary estimate (atter abating 
£104,000 for navy, and £5,506 for victualling, old stores received im 
1829) £3,455,455 6s. 6d.; extra estimate, £559,000 ;—total £5,696, - 
HOS Os. Sd. 

Inthe Court of Common Pleas on Fridav week. an action wae 
brought by Mr. Ceoper, a surgeon, between 50 and 60 yeurs of age, 
against a widow lady of the name of Bunning, aged 45, for a breach 
of promise of marviage. ‘The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £140. 

Lady Paget (the lady of Sir Charles Paget, at present Admiral on 
the Cork station.) aud her daughters have been converted to the 
Roman Catholic Chtreh. The ceremony took place at the perish 
chapel, in Cove, within the last few days, and was attended by an im- 
mense concourse of people.—Lumerick Evening Post. 


Lady Fllenborongh is the daughter of Admiral Digby, and up to the 
period when Lord Lilenborough was informed of his wife's conduct, 


| evinced great affection for his Lordship. Prince Schwartzenburg, the 


party alleged to have beea guilty of adultery with Lady Eilenborough, 
it will be remembered, was in the suite of Prince Esterhazy last sam 
mer, and visiied with his master at Lord Ellenborough’s. On these 


| occasions, it is believed, the intimacy was commenced between the 
| 
i] 


Prince and Lady Ellenborough, which was carried on for a short time, 
his Lordship being wholly ignorant of the transac tion. On the day 

Toformed of the fact, Lady Ellenborough met bin, 
on his return home, with every apparent alfection, and was soon in 
formed by his Lordship of what he had heard; and shortly afterwards 


rr ber Ladyship proceeded in the carriage to her mother’s residence, and 


steps were taken by bis Lordship to obtain the necessary reliel. The 
evidence of the witnesses in proof of the articies contained in the libel 
goes to the full proof of the offence with the party alluded to, and 
who, as soon as Prinee Usterbazy learned the fact, was dismissed from 
all connexion with the embassy trom Austria. The greatest difficulty 
has been expericoced in oblaming evidence to render the case fult 
and complete, the witnesses having been distributed in various places 

There are 17 witnesses in the whole. though bat 13 are alladed to in 
the proceedings of the Consistorial Court. The evidence produced 


Lady Ellenborough also proceeded to the Continent taking her pas- 


‘| sage in the Earl of Liverpool steam packet to Ostend. She was 


joined not long afterwards by Prince Schwartzeaburg. 
—p>——— 
OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
SPEECH OF THE KING.—Paris, Marck 2%. 
Messieurs,—ttis always with confidence that [assemble round my 


| throne the Peers of the realm, and the Deputies of the departments. 


Since your last session, important even's have consolidated the 
peace of Earope, and the concert established between my allies aud 


ime torthe happi ess of the nations 


War has been extinguished io the Bast. The moderation of the 
conqueror, and the amicable inters ention of the Powers, by preserving 


| the Ottoman Empire from the evils which threatened it, have main. 
| tained the e juilibeiam and confirmed the ancient relations of States 


Under the protection of the Powers which signed the treaty of 
lependent from its rains, The choice of 


changed their style to St. Maur. On Sir Humphrey Davy’s death, | the Prince called to reign over it will sufficiently evince the disin- 


the present Duke, who is a great patron of the iilerali, was among 


those taiked of to fill the chair of the Royal Society, whenit was ob- | 
| served by one of the wits of the d iv‘ how incongruous it would be ithe object of which is to bring about a reconciliation, necessary for 


the accession of the present Pr ype to the See of Rome, who has, since 
] ‘ ! 


his elevation to supreme power, committed, or instigated, the follow- 


ing acts of an intolerance, amounting, in these days, to little less than 


lopen insanity. He has escommanicats ! the King of Naples for re- 


fusing to pay some tribute ; bis agents have retu ed to permit the con- 


isort of the illustrious Archduke Charles to be buried in the family 





vault of her husband's ancestors, because she was a Protestant; and, 
| finally, he has refused to admit a noble monument of Thorswaldsen 
(ot P ype Pius VIL.) to be erecte lia St. Peter's, because (Az ulotor 
lis a Protestant! 

It is said that Capo d Istria will retire 1o Geneva immediately on the 
new arrangement of the Greek government; and thathe w there 
pass bis lile on an ample pension, to be grante d bim by the Allied 


Powers in consideration of his having sacriiced his whole fortune to 


ithe Greek canse 


Braham has just cone luded an engagement at Bellast 

The property of the Prince Borghese, in Italy, extendsto no less 
’ ; - ‘ 

an 200 square leagues, and formerly efforded sustenance to two mil- 


lions ot inhatutants 

An int tine discovery has lately been made at Genoa, which 
seems Gj vto fix upon th at city the "g ry of having given birth to 
Cir sec Columbus. An original letter of Colambus bas been | 


terested and pacific views of the Sovereigns 
I pursue at this moment, in concert with my allies, negotiations, 


| to choose a person for the head of British science who had but just | the repose of the Peninsula, between the Princes of the House of 
j learnt to spell his own name!” | Braganza. 


The “ Mareh of Intellect” does not seem to have gained mnch bys 


In the midst of the grave events with which Earope was occupied, 
[found it expedient to suspend the effects of my just resentment 
againsta Barbary Power; bat I cannot leave longer unpunished the 
insult offeredto my fing. The striking reparation which I desire to 
obtain, in satisrying the honour of France, will turn out, by the aid of 
Providence, to the advantage of Christendom. 

The accounts of Wie receipts and ot the expenditure will be sub- 
mitted to you at (he same time with the state of our wants and resour- 
ces for the year 125) I have the satisfaction of seeing, that in spite 
of the diminution which has taken place in the revenues of 1929, 
comparatively with that of the preceding year, it has exceeded the es- 
timates of the budget 

A receut operation has suffi *nily indicated the interest at which 


loans have become negotiable: it has demonstrated the possibility of 

alleviating the burdens of the etats law relative to the sinking 
’ 

fund will be presented to you. It will be connected with a plan of 


repayment or exchange, which we hope will reconcile what the taz- 
payers expect from our solicitude, with the justice and good will dae 
to those of our subjects who have rt aced their « apital in the public 
unds. The measures on which you will have to deliberate will bave 
ot their ohgeet to satisfy all tho interests, They will efurd the 


| means of assisting, without new sacrifices, and ina few years, towards 


the expenses Which are imp vusiy required for the defence of the 


igdom, the prosperity of agriculture aad of commerce, the w orks od 
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oer fortresess, those of your ports, the repair of reeds, and the Guish- that though the city of Bristol was divided on the subject of war, 
yet at that particular moment the unfortunate victory at Long Island 


ing of canals. 











rou will have, likewise, to oceupy your attention with several laws) hed thrown the whole nation into agitation, and the country was as 
relative to the judicial order, with different projects of public adminis-| it were excited toastate of phrensy, and Mr. Burke became most 


tration, and with some measures destined to ameliorate the condition 
of the military on half pay. d 
I have sympathised in the sufferings which a long and vigorous win- 





unpopular, and was rejected merely because he was a violent enemy 
to the coniest between this kingdom and its colonies.—[{ Hear, hear. } 


In 1793, he apprehended that it could not be said that the declaration 


ter has inflicted upon my people; but charity has wajfiplied its succours,| of war was foreign from the wishes of the people of this country. 
and it is with a lively satisfaction that [have seen the generous cares | It was tobe recollected that Mr. Fox moved a resolution at that time, 


lavished upon indigence, in ali parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
iu my good city of Paris. 

Messieurs,—The first desire of my heart isto see France happy and 
respected, developing all the riches of her sui! and of ber industry, 
and enjoying in peace institutions, the blessings of whieh itis my firm 
purpose to consolidate. ‘The charter bas placed the public liberties un- 
der the safeguard of the rights of my Crown. These rights are sacred. 
My duty towards my people is to transmit them entire to my successors. 

Peers of France,—Deputies of Departments,—I doubt not of your 
concurrence to effect the good which I wish to accomplish. You 
will repel the perfidious insinuations which malevolence seeks to pro- 
pagate. If culpable manwuvres should raise up against my Govern- 
ment, obstacles which I do not wish to foresee, I sal! find the power | 
of surmounting them in my resolution to maintain the public peace, | 











condemnatory of the declaration; and how washe left? in a mi- 
nority of 46 against a majority of 275, who were in favour of the 
war.—[Hear, hear.] It might be said—as such argument was the 
only one likely to touch the force of so strong a fact—that the House 
of Commons did not, as then constituted, contain the representation 
of the people that was necessary. But he had the curiosity to deter- 
mine that point by a dissection of the division; and so far from the 
minority being composed of Representatives of countries, or of Mem- 
bers appearing for large bodies of the people, that he found there 
were in it only six country Members, and 13 gentlemen who repre- 
sented populous places.—| Hear, hear.] He inferred trom that, that 
it was not by the portion of the House affected by popular influence 
thata Government was likely, to be dissuaded fromm a declaration of 
war; and he had a right tu conclude that then, or even now, a greater 



















assumption of six new Members was done with 

ing defined. It was compulsory and arbi perry any Principle r 
to-morrow. If the tens ane consented 12 nt mm be j s 
met on the following day by a variety of epelicstion W could 5, esrer bor 
Shefheld would ery out they were as weil entitled nn Hallas esti; 
as Birmingham and Leeds.—f{ Hear, hear] Reali . Preeti ring tate 
the carrying the proposition would add much to Ay qd not vast 
branch of the Legislature. It seemed that these n EONY of on Ayence | 
to be considered supernumeraries. He had hea wa Members orwed | 


Knights of the Bath and of the Garter, ta any m0 
of Parliament, to be provided for by casualtinn eraumerary ) great 4 
said, wasa thing quite novel to him and the Onley Galtany ed with 
qaite certain, if the House looked to any branch of th * this be wy aly nom 
supernumeraries were kept up, it would not be likely to fon wertal | 
ample. If it took any Civil and Military Department > follow its ger se! 
all the applications which arose every day out of thats ae : yr) 
of which it was impossible to give a sufficient answer boian ote, a veh 
,ne fal el ver a, 


it would pause befure it brought on its sel 

g elf equal perples; : : 
barrassment.—[ Wear, hear.] He did not cee the a And op ne J. 
vantage of giving the franchise to any populous A reey M1 OF the a 0g 7 
for instance. He could not say that a place _ ~  SaE Nae ns 


. Which was the Ari 
was less open to disturbance than a place whi represent ere 
: ich was Unrepr y be 

CSE Niee Mem! 


He could not say that he found them less tr 
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in wy just confidence in Frenchmen, and in the love which they have| infusion of the popular voiee would not discourage a war, or the posed to have a salety-valve in their Ropreventatives. "ns Places sp, er 
always shown to their Kings. expenditure of money which was the necessary censequence of a war. | accept the proposition of the Noble Lord and vote forthe © COUId np —- + 
; : —< (Hear, hear.] ‘hese instances were sufticient to cunvince the House | He should feel it to be his duty to oppose both these ame ve me 
Kniperial Parliament that, so far as war and its expenditure were concerned, it was not ne- should oppose the Noble Lord, because he thought his sien h che 
’ cessary to incur useless risks to the institutions of the country by an | give Members to large towns inconsistent with the spidte pr rewel wie . 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. inconsiderate Reform.—-{Hear.} He was confirmed in his opinion Union. He thought the amendment of the Noble Lord mount india 
House of Commons, Feb. 19. by the speech of an Hon. Member (Dr. Lushington) who, though in- “sed objections. Phe Noble Lord said that it was the dave. st be she 
The Marquis of BLANDFORD moved for leave to bring ina bill, tending Mi produce a contrary effect, convinced cpotegesg pion 9 — Rafer sa — a bribery wherever it Cristed i w of tha 
the object of which, was not to reform the Constitution, Lut to restore | of control over all that was useful to the country was sti ~ " we in a C ~~ at aim en t ne work ; but there was no jal. es could 
the ancient and legal rights of the people, and give the House of Com- | the House, and maintained by itat the present moment. vat i on, to - - our were ry positive enactments, before we had the cirean, yuntry in 
. : : : do eli + iteq | Member said that matters went differently at his side of the House ia | stances of the case before us. vein 
mons its Constitutional influence in the Pariiament of the United 07 f , ~_— / sod 7 = id Mr. BROUGHAM «aid that he look . at body 
Kingdom. He proposed that Representat.ves should be chosen by | wetk a they did at this period. — Then they c* prope Pttbwys Rete AL a4 vet 1e looked UPON it as favourile to 1, ( Hear. | 
resident householders paying scot and lo!, and by them only; thata nothing without being met by overwhelming majorities, — os _ q : och, hea . ry ed It as an auspicious circumstance tg the bether U 
committee of 21 members should be appointed to inquire into and re- ee my eg law, and the op teense opera _ uw 7 ¥ — se deere Bet ia veard, for the first time, & Minister of 4, ve Rep 
port upon all decayed and rotten boroughs in the country; that the | 85 une: ' - louse - — , uses . yroac woe s og-~ it a ys ae Ae nocnendings eae ae he differed from the patrons irmingh 
ancient system of paying wages to the Members of the House of Com- a some re ‘wont, itsell ut his reply to t re was, t ant W en the Lats : ol ‘ y fre ‘ “hts 9 = our and temper, such as be by e only | 
mons should be revived; that the Septennial Act should be repealed ; | Pououra ble Member showed that the House had the pow er to pepe; 8 cad ye ie teas f woah vat quarter of the House, applied toy yuntry, 
and that placemen and pensioners should be ineligible (o hold seats in duce all needful good, he did not establish a necessity for its own re- ane wee o trusted he should not deviate from the example whe nt those 
the House of Commons. form.—[Cheers.] He had only shown that the force of public opi- | ha 4 a sethim. Hew as one of those Who had ever Contended tag nmediat 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. Pen-| #10" had made its way to the House, and that, speak as the advocates if Par es a changed Mm Its constitution—if a lee r feeling 
darves, Mr. Bennett, Sir R. Wilson, Lord Nugeataad Mr. Hobhouse, | of alarm might, the popular voice was not lost, and that w i a ag mr 7) A am ar opinion were brought to bear On the House. jp iy such | 
who, though they did not entirely agree with the Noble Marquis, ap- — os just influence was pan nh a —s } e ¥ wr usion of a larger ee of Members—and if the result of thee ere man 
proved of the general bearing of the measure. Mr. H. Twiss op- net elieve that by any other mode a greater degree © ond ' could | ¢ a were a seourity ess than what we now possessed Against he frican 8S 
posed the motion. have been produced in the particular instances referred to, and he was | most normous of all calamities—going to war—a_ calamity which» eaty ye 
Sir Francis BURDETT said the greatest evil was not in the state of convinced that the House of Commons, constituted as it now was, | volved in itself all other crimes in measureless extent and boundee tn 
the rotten boroughs, but in the nomination of Members by Peers, in| W4S competent to give the people happiness, and to confirm to them number—the first and last of all calamities to which a country could a violat 
which case the individual came into the House wearing the livery of the blessings of freedom.—[ Hear, hear.| When the subject of Uni- | exposed ;—if he could believe that } arliamentary Reform would tei umber © 
the man who nominated him, whom he could vot and dared not op- versal Suffrage occurred to bis mind, he could not belp being struck to weaken the security which we h id against this calamity—he did pe in that it 
pose. ‘The plain question was, whether the House ought to be an as: with a queatiee put to him last night, by the Hon. Member for Clare, say that the most slender cuninution of that most important of ¢ was COVE 
sembly of the retainers of the Crown, or of the representatives of the relative eo nem in —— country, which had —_" advantage of —— would change his opinion upon Parliamentary Refore : be ers to th 
people of England. Lord J. Russell supported the motion, and Mr. Univ ersal Suffrage in its full extent. He begged to be understood | that alone would make bim pause and review the opinion which bed pe increas 
Peel spoke at some length in opposition to it, dgelaring that every that he had great respect for America and for all its institutions, and it been the opinion of his life. But it was one thing to admit thet reform > was no 
clause and letter of Saal a bill he should oppose. was not from any desire to raise a prejudice or draw invidious dis- might not secure you against these evils—it was another thing \ ent py man d 
Mr. O'CONNELL supported the motion; but could not approve of tinctions against any one of its States that he now made a comparison { that reform would sensibly increase the risk you at present ma. | oa watt 
the payment of Members, as he thought they ought neither to have between its representation and that of England. He was asked whe- might be thought the security would be lessened ; he was not boontto a pore & 
wages from the people nor salaries from the crown. It was a matter ot ther, in the state of Georgia, certain measures had not been adopted | show it would be increased. Suffice it to show it would not be \es ey woul 
tbe most complete notoriety, that of that House 243 Members were on the subject of quarantine, and he (Mr. P.) could not help reflect- ened. He agreed that the E rench and American war were necessary resent tir 
nominated by Peers, 159 by commoners, and that 22 sat for treasury ing at the time that the enactment referred to was made ina land, and | andin making this admission he did not offer any great compliment WN, at 
Doroughs; thus there were 424 with seats in that House, who were passed in an assembly elected by universal suffrage.—[Cries of ‘ No, | the good sense or foresight of our ancestors; but there was a stron present ¢ 
nny thing but representatives of the people: 134 were all who really no.” } He understood that every man in Georgia had a right to vote. | popular feeling which led men’s mind astray, with not merely a sily J teach 
represented the people. Of the {00 Irish Members he could only find —[ Cries of No, none but whites. ] : Hlis meaning was that every free | empty, and vain, but criminal and guilty love of what used then tot le be “ 
“2 who were not nominated by individuals. He avowed himself a man had a right to vote at the election of a Representative, and that | almost worshipped, whilst it intoxicated its silly and criminal votaries am, 98 
Radical Reformer, and he called upon the House, which had shorn entitled him to say that the assembly was elected by universal suffrage. | under the name of national glory—as if triumphs were to be purchased iE pri 7 
the talons of the monarchy, to cut short the fangs of the obligarchi- In alluding fo the subject he was willing to make allowance for tae by the tears and bloodand treasure of the country, and by the woes give Re 
cal faction which How lorded it over the land. feeling which must prevailin a country where slavery was established ; of the generation to which they belonged, and upon which they iv fame “@0TOW 
Mr. BROUGHAM supported the motion; but recommended the but still he did not think that if the same state of circumstances existed flicted that curse whose consequences would be felt by their cbildrer other pl 
<ubstitution of a general resolution as to the necessity of reform. in any place for which a British House of Commons was to legislate, who came after them, and who were now— indeed, in sorrow ands es 7 
Mr. STANLEY opposed the motion, because he could not concur that such a law would ever have been suffered to pass. He found it} ness, and in all but utter hopelessness—reaping its bitter fruits. By aioe “a 
in its leading principles and details. On a division the numbers were, enacted in that State that if any slave or free person of colour should | be it praise or be it blame, it was but truth and justice to say, thet te Hi . 
for the motion, 57; against it, 160 :—majority, 103. circulate or bring into circulation any written or printed paper incit- | crimes of the first civil war and the delusion of the last war were o* td. 
ing the slaves to insubordination against their masters, he sbould be | confined to the Members of this House, but were shared by them wit anaes | 
ELECTIVE FRANCHISE TO BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, | punished with death.—[Hear, hear.] The second enactment was|theirconstituents. However, there was another remark 10 be made a let 
AND LEEDS. still more painful, and by that it was provided, thatif any slave or | Did the Representatives of the people impose any control upon tt seg 
On the 23d of February, Lord John Russel! brought forward his mo-| free persou of colour should teach a slave to read or write, the same | popular delusion? Did they open the eyes of their fellow-couniy oem Bg 
tion to allow Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, to send each two} should be punished by whipping and confinement; and if a white per-| men? No; for the utmost you can prove is that the people were pane, 
Members to Parliament. His Lordship supported bis motion in a long | son, by a fine of 600 dollars, and imprisonment in the common gaol. | bad as the Parliament; and you don’t pretend to deny that the Per 
andable speech, and was seconded by Mr. Wilbraham, Dr. Lushing-| —[Hear, hear.) Now making every allowance for the influence of | ment were fully as bad asthe people. (Hear, hear.]  Ttwastruette Vise 
ton, and others. Mr. H. Twiss and Mr. Pee! opposed the measure ;| those feelings which arise from the possession of slaves, still he was | at the beginning of these wars, Parliament was worked upon—he woe an oun 
the latter gentleman spoke to the following effect :— convinced that the British House of Commons, though neither} not say goaded on by the people; but it was equally true that te mene 
Mr. Secretary PEEL (being generally called for) rose, and said| elected on the principle of annual Parliaments nor of universal suf-| people opened their eyes long before the Council of the Nation é om nh 
lhe should follew the example of the Noble Lord (Lord J. Russell)| frage, would long pause before it could be induced to make such an|thesame. ‘The American war might be popular enough in 1776 m web 124 
sn the moderation with which he had introduced the subject of the| Act, if it had the power to do so, for Jamaica, or any of its WestIn-| 1777; but that it was popular in 1779, after the Freach Governne Portug: 
present debate.—[Hear, hear.] Hhaving examined the arguments, dia mg ee ge For these reasons, and looking at the| had taken part in it, he denied, notwithstanding what Mr. Burke ® Fortean 
brought forward by Mr. Burke, and subsequently by his late Right} remote periods of history, and at the effect of popular represen-| said upon the hustings at Bristol. It was impossible to deny tht FE ene ~ 
Honourable Friend, Mr. Canning, it was established on his mind| tation wherever it had prevailed to a great extent, he would not| after the defeat at Saratoga, and the repulses we had experienced" terferens 
that there was great danger on any ground of tampering with the} abandon the firm and sate ground on which he stood, and the advan- | every quarter (though the spirit of retaliation might, for a seas ee ned a 
@onstitution of the country.—[Hear.] He collected from the ar-} tage be had experienced, for any hypothetical good assumed by the | renewed the intoxication)—the American war had outlived its pyr ned tho 
guments of Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning that it was not necessary} promoters of these plans.—[ Hear, hear.] Indeed, the main objection | larity. That the French war had also outlived its popularity, io if pnsequen 
to seek for the principle which would lead to reforth in a democ-| to the plan of the Noble Lord would arise from its limited nature ; and | and 1798, he took to be an equally clear proposition. He, there 0 the ar 
racy or a republic, and that there was not to be found in the his-| with respect to the amendment of another Noble Lord (Lord Sandon) | contended that these wars would have been brouglit to & much o* burne, in 
tory of Great Britain any period from which the necessity of re-| it was necessary for him (Mr. Peel) to declare that the apprehension | speedy close had the voice of the people exercised a more direct promi 
form could be adduced as arising from any inherent principle of the} was unfounded, that the Noble Lord was acting in concert with his general sway in the national Councils. ‘The Right Hon. Secretary ™ tionary | 
onstitution—{ Hear.} Arguments in iavour of reiorm had, no} Majesty’s Government in order to defeud the original motion.—| referred to an Act of the Legislature of Georgia. Holding #® case of 
doubt, been frequently laid before the House, which were entitled to| [Hear.] Nothing could be more urgent than such a suspicion; and | highest respect and esteem his brethren in America, he deeply lame atthe C. 
respect, and which had successively commanded mach attention; but| te was not aware of the intention of the Noble Lord until it had de-| ed that there should exist on the Statute-book of one of the States ent; ity 
stillhe thought the answer given to them by the two great authorities| veloped itself in the eourse of the debate—{Hear.] ‘The Gallant | the Union so disgraceful a set of regulations as those which had t* oduced. 
io whom he referred were decisive on the subject. Mr. Canning} General might be convineed that his suspicions were erroneous.— | mentioned; but that they proved any thing whatever against Part Bo much 
agreed that the Constitution of the Legislature was founded on the| (Hear.] With regard to the original motion, the Noble Lord propo- |'mentary Reform, he utterly denied. ‘It was because the black peor bukes, | 
vdvantage of free discussion; but he said also that the Constitution] sed to bring to the House of Commons six additional Members, and | of Georgia had not only power to be chosen to the Legislatore . atment 
was composed of three estates, King, Lords, and Commons, and it} to get rid of that superfluity according as future cases of corruption | had not, amongst the whole body of them, one single voice the law 
was no part of that Constitution that an undue influence should be} fell in from the smal! boroughs. The Noble Lord had been met by | choice of the Legislature—it was for this reason, and this reason ah invest 
given to the House of Commons,—{Hear.} An overbearing in-| the objection that it would be an infraction of the articles of Union] that the page blackened in our sight, and that we condemned the The Ba 
fluence of the Lower House would be an infraction of the spirit} with Scotland to add to the Membersthen agreed to be elected for! gislature of Georgia. What was the horrible—what was the ons Bt, obser 
which established a House of Peers, aud a decided encroachment of | England, and it was equally against the spirit of the Union with Ire- | able iniquity of the Legislature of which we complained * It wes s t had p 
ihe prerogative attached to our limited monarchy—{ Hear, hear.)| land. He had listened to every answer which had been given to that | they had enacted the most cruel, capricious, and unjust pense t discla 
He moreover denied that the consequence which Was repeated sofargament, and he found that they amounted to no more than this, that against whom? Against themselves—their constituents—ihe 7 Durts of 
generally,as likely to follow the admission of reforti, would have} last year the Act of Union with ‘Scotland was violated when Roman | whom they represented ? No such thing—but against the 1s cha Co 
that effect. It was calculated as the chief advantage of the scheme | Catholics were admitted to the Legislature.—[ Hear. hear.] But he whom they did not represent—against the men, not one of ¥* lobed i, 
that the infusion of greater popular influence would be to diminish | did not think there was any analogy in the cases. The spirit of the| they would allow ever to raise his voice even to 4 whisper © ue Cor 
he expenditure of the public money, and to preserve the country | Act was not infringed, because the alteration in the law was made for |any one public measure, but, least of all, upon that pee ¥ of th 
trom rash and improvident votes.—[ Hear.} In his opinion no such | the benefit of every Scotch as well as Irish or English Roman Catho-| ure which alone made the case applicable to the preseat ‘a ht to in 
consequence would follow ; and be would submit to the warmest ad- | lic.—{ Hear, hear.] But here was a positive breach of contract. By | —viz.: the choice of Representatives in Parliament —( Bete Naar 
vocates of universal suffrage if such a good effect had been produced | the Act of Union the number of Representatives from Scotland were | The Right Honourable Secretary had said that he dared " a “ Thy 
jn those countries where the popular voice was said to be most power-| fixed at 45, and unless a new settlement could be made, by which that | House would have been incapable of doing any such thing. oe Ung | 


il. The esamples ot Genoa and of France, where the most popular 
orms of Government were tried, and where the will of the people 


was said to be the foundation of all law, were against them —[{ Hear. } | 
Ww ith respect y the history - our own country, he did not believe | in the year 1706, or to be bound hand and foot by them, when the |ina regular way. Suppose we were in the same situal 
hat the severa h ages sa which : had be en engaged in every century | good of the country demanded their revision ; but on the present pro- | gislature of Georgia—suppose there were @ Face & unici 

he ry 6 ’ » . . > he . . 4 ° = ° ° . r . 
were against the opinion of the people.—(Hear.] This he knew, | position Scotland had a good right to say—“ If you add to your num-| nature differently from « urselves—prevented by the MOr Tn vg 


bat aigost every ratification was unpopular, and that war was never 
declared without esciting general approbation.—{ Hear, hear.} In 
1780, Mr. Burke addressed the electors of Bristol previous to the ge- 
veral election which was to take place about that time. The result of 
hat election was unfavourable to him, and he always enig that he owed 
s disappointment to the repeated attempts which he had made at the 
ommencement of the American war to dissuade the House from en- 
ering into it. Ie recollected well the speech which Mr. Burke was 
ried to have made at the cagimencement of the poll. It chanced, 


| number was to be increased, it would be irregular to add to the num- 
ber of the English or the Irish Representatives. The House was not, 
as it had been said, obliged to go back to Acts of Parliament passed 


| bers you must add to mine.”’—[ Hear ] Shehada fair right, in equi- 
ty, tocomplain; and, if it were otherwise earried into execution, it 
would tend greatly to shake the confidence of the people of that 
country. —[ Hear and laughing.] He repeated that it would diminish 
| the confidence of that country towards England. He admitted that 


| the Act of Union did not give Scotland a title to deprive the State of | was. ‘‘ That if any member sha 
. ' : . ! ‘ 

}any manifo d advantage, but she had a right to appeal for equal jus- | 

j} tice [bear], and if there were any value in the argument, it applied | 


ee “iran .. .. . . . Te , 
| WHS equal force to Ireland as well as to Scotland—[{Hear.] The 


, : ' ; e House, b¢ estint 
| B.) did not wish to say any thing disrespectful of th H ol tion | 
- , se, he tazue. 


did not know whether, with all his respect for the Hou 


ifs di j tien uf iect brought bem Przilia: 
trust to ifs discretion were a motion upon the subjec mers the —s . 
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ant : wth th dings © * Knew 
|from interfering, directly or in lireetly, with the ae iar 
| House, he doubted not whether we should not have tt oe oe 4 a u 
rr : the reason of that aol . 4 
| disgrace our Statute book ; and the rea yee of © aia + tong The } 

had a colony called Jamaica—peculiariy an —— a be neic “wd 
. ‘ ist Ctin 
' sort of law had they hed ?—He referred solely to DiS O02) ag Ter., 
| killa slave, the white [mh _s . : 

fn 

| ™ any nonishment; bat #88. eb 
go absolutely free, and without any pan! ve shall be rene 6 


: : wrder any such slave, ; 
ht n shall k aud murder any sucn _ 78 
white erson shai ii aud : - tong wf 
) p . cr] He defied any one to find 89} 


£11 16s. 2d." —[ Wear, be 
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- ich surpassed, in deliberate cruelty and injustice, that 
oer ror w cited —[ Hear, bear.] But had we not an instance 
pice he be 1 "The Hon, Member for Clare marked his assent to the 
ai er fortified by his authority, he should abstain trom en- 
eav08 i tails being anxious to avoid exciting painful recollec- 
ering ai “ ] "The last argument urged against the motion was the 
ately to be exercised by the House. Even with a [louse so 
- f 

raed roel rthan there was at present of its being armed with 
o ye er. The argument was—when you become 50 recon- 
geet be country—so mised up with your constituents as not 
pean or but really to represent them, you 
aly OOM that even the House ot Lords and the Crown will be no 
pene dm But what was it that gave force to the decisions ot 
Sool 1 What was it that enabled it to exist, uoreformed as : 
rr that kept the people obedient to its decrees ! that supported, 
= the Crown and the Aristocracy ? what was it but the circum- 
“— that the great majority of the people of this country were 
~<A that there should be a government of King, Lords, and Com- 


ch Let the Cornish: Representatives be tnultiplied twenty fold— 
he Aristocracy have double their influence upon the appointment | 


Members for this House—even ifno popular voice was heard in 
House—even if no popular influence Was ever exerted, what, he 
ask, Was it, after all, that gave stability and security to the in- 
itytions of the country, but the great bulk of the people, trodden 
owe though they be lor a moment 1—[Hear, hear.] They were 
" et and orderly, and desired not to seea revolution inthe _country. 
his mind that disposition of the people was the best security for all 
5c institations—lor King, Lords, and Commons—and he did not fear 
‘the should find that disposition lessened, by securing a reforma- 
of that House. ‘Those men who have seen most of foreign coun- 
es could be the best witnesses tor his position, that there was no 
yotry inthe world that possessed so much aristocracy where the 
eat body of the people had, notwithstanding so much real influence. 
Hear.| The question before the House went to this extent only, 
hether tue proposition of his Noble Friend would be adopted, to 
e Representatives to those three towns, Leeds, Manchester, and 
emingham. ‘That was the extent of his Noble Friend’s motion. 
e only told the House that it would be good for those towns, for the 
yuntry, and for Parliameut, to have among them persons to repre- 
nt those three towns. It would be good to have a more direct and 
»mediate communication with the people, andto have more of popu- 
r feeling among them. If that were the case, they would not have 
wy such questions as often engaged the House, remaining disputed 
ere many years after the public voice was agreed on them—as the 
‘rican Slave Trade, which the voice of the country condemned 
enty years before Parliament consented to abolish it.—[ Hear, 
1 ] In allusion to the argument of his Hon. Friend, that it would 
s violation of the treaty of Union with Scotland to increase the 
ober of English Representatives in Parliament, he would main- 
) that it was no infraction of any article of that Union. Though 
was covenanted that Scotland should send 45 Commoners and 16 
rersto the United Parliament, there was not one word to prohibit 
eincrease of Members for England. But the reform now sought 
was not a revolution, but a restoration of the Constitution. Could 
y man doubt that if those towns were in existence at the time Mem- 
rs were given to the other towns of England, and if their popula- 
m bore & proportion to the other towns, could any man doubt that 
ey would not have Representatives as well as the others? At the 
resent time, Manchester and Salford together had a population of 
~),000, and Birmingham had 140,000; and yet there was no one to 
epresent one or the other. ‘These towns were at this day governed 
onthe footing of ancient manors, and the principal judicial officer 
Manchester was appointed by two! persons. Betore he would con- 
ide, be begged the House to be upon its guard against one topic. 
targument was this:—** Where isthistoend? To-day it is asked 
cive Representatives to Manchester, to Leeds, and to Birmingham ; 
‘morrow itwill be desanded to extend the right of Representation 
other places.” Now with this topic there was room for no chance 
‘improvementin any thing. He intreated the Government to re- 
ect such argumeuts, andto proceed upon their own principles, not 
aning to the aristocracy on one side, nor attracted to the other bya 
iock popularity, which had no charm for any man when it was not 
inded upon principle; but, following the dictates of their own 
varts, let them adopt this moderate and reasonable course that bis 
ble Friend proposed, and he had no doubt the country would 
rartily joinin it. The House then divided, for the motion, 140; 
gainst it, 183:—Majority, 48. 
7 . PORTUGAL.—House of Lords, Feb. 18. 
Viscount MELBOURNE moved for « Copies of all correspondence 
‘ween the Government of this country and our Ambassador in 
oriagal, from the year 1826 to the period of his return; copies of all 
‘amunications to or from Sir Frederick Lamb, from the Ist of 
arch 152%, together with all communications respecting the Queen 
arm ary and generally all communications respecting the affairs 
Fertages during the last four years.” The Government, Lord Mel- 
burne contended, had compromised its honour by the mode of its 
~~ pry with Portuguese affairs. We had * recommended, sanc- 
ites ee & constitution to Portugal,” and afterwards aban- 
aesgeeathy eager oe toit. Our interests in that country had 
isi dened en sacrificed. Portugal, in fact, had been thrown 
bere, fa hie — Foreign Power. For bis awn part, Lord Mel- 
munis by omatic rreeny: had always, from anxiety not to 
lianary echews oe of this country, declined countenancing revo- 
wont se “er sted much he might approve of them ; bat in 
atthe Senate whey we were compromised. It was proved 
eat; it was evid “ -s een recommended by the British Govern- 
Bani, Nis theaake chat one nine ee 
Bo mech of » +2 ought that our pelicy towards Don Miguel had been 
bukes, but ion" tk eat nature. We should not have dealt in half 
atment of the ok once declined all intercourse with him. Our 
the law of nati ue. Th had been at once ungenerous and contrary 
p iaventigntion < , ‘he conduct of Government called loudly for 
The Bari of BE ariement. ‘ : 
t observed SSERDEEN maintained thet this country had throngh- 
re had Sebannenenaaet a Heutrality in regard to Portuguese affairs. 
disclaimed an “ 2 Aro Constitution. Mr. Canning bad from the 
Parts of Eurone y We ea ey in his correspondence with all the 
ch a Conair m . e had not even suggested the expediency of 
ution. A reference to dates would prove that it was 
space of a week in the brain of Don Pedro bimself. 
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bY of the co eee: Don Miguel for their King. and a vast majo- 
to tion had acquiesced in that decision. We surely had 0 


inte . 
Contey ‘edt in the matter. In reference to the affair at Terceira, 
The p that Government was hound to issue the orders which it 
Ortuguese were not entitled to be considered neutrals, al- 


One false A 
g , ‘ » dienes 
e papers and false clearances. How were the troops in 


ion paid?’ sei iien on 

rtuguese loan saat Lordships Were not perhaps aware that the 
rag so Gue to English creditors had been intercepted by the 
- ! is. and an ¢ 7 
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ened on ¢ is the adherents of Donn Maria was indefensible 
inh. me ime to vindicate the Marquis Palmella. whom 
e t ‘ . 
y nd nan of the highest honour: and wished most fer- 
J at “the traneact _ 
"Als of this ¢ aesaction of Terceira could (ted out of the 
' antes 
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his would be, he could not conceive that there would | 


will become sv | 


na’s duplicity was to blame. A division took place, aod the motion } 
Was negatived by 52to 21 
LAW REFORM.—House of Commons, February 18. 
varatory to the reforms contemplated as the result of the tate en 
quiries, Mr. PEEL brought in a bill to “ regulate the appropriation of 
tres to public officers in the Courts of Common Law.” In applying | 
| for leave, he explained at great length what the reforms would consist 
| of, —the forms of pleading to be simplified; the powers of Common 
Law Courts to be extended, so as to prevent in some cases a resort to | 
Equity ; arbitration in matters of account; the proof or admission of | 
| written documents before trial: the W elsh jurisdictions to be incorpo- | 
rated with those of England: the number of Exchequer Judges in 
| Scotland to be diminished, the Admiralty, Commissary, and Jury | 
| Courts, to be engrafted into the Court of Session. ' ; 
Mr. BROUGHAM approved of all the proposed reforms, so far as 
they went. The abolition of the Welsh judicatures wonld lessea the 
dangerous patronage which Ministers at present possessed } 
Mr. O CONNELL war my commended the speech of Mr. PEEL; ! 


| and proceeded tu give his own views on the subject. 





, GREECE.— House of Commons, Feb. 16. 

| The affairs of this country were brought again under review by 
Lord Jolin RUSSELL; who, after alluding to the statements made last 
week in the House of Lords, made the following motion :—" That 
this House learus with satisfaction, that his Majesty has recently con- 
certed with bis Allies, measures for the pacification and final settle- 
ment of Greece; and it trusts that his Majesty will be enabled, at an 
early period, to give such information as may explain the course his 
Majesty has pursued in this important transaction. ‘That it is the con- 
fident hope of this House, that such final settlement will be found to 
secure to Greece territory sufficient for national defence; and that the 
Government will be provided with full powers to adopt those insti- 
tutions which are suited to the wishes and wants of the people.” 

Mr. PEEL stated that the King had been pleased to order that all 
papers connected with the affairs of Greece should be submitted to 
Parliament. This wonld shortly be done. He therefore begged to 
decline farther discussion at thattime. Mr. Peel then entered into a 
defence of Ministers trom the charge of having betrayed ‘Turkey ; and 
| proved by a reference to dates and documents, that they were vot 
{in the slightest degree responsible for the war between Russia and 
Turkey. 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH expressed himself satisfied with Mr. 
Pee}'s statements. 

Lord PALMERSTON was very differently affected by them, and 
closed a speech of some length, in which he reviewed the policy of 
this country towards Greece, with adeclaration that he would support 
the motion. 

Mr. PEEL complained of the “unpremeditated impromptu of his 
noble friend,”’ and objected to the further discussion of the question 
atthattime. His noble friend bad made certain statements about en- 
larging the limits of Greece. 

Lord PALMERSTON made a hot rejoinder. 

Mr. PEEL explained, and Lord PALMERSTON assured him that 
nothing which might pass betweea them in the House should impair 
their friendship. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL consented to withdraw his motion. 


RETRENCHMENT.—House of Commons, FeBruary 15. 

Here Mr. HUME took the lead. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer moved the order of the day fora Committee of Supply, Mr 
Hume submitted to the House, “ That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, recommending the repeal or modification of all taxes in 
our civil, military, and naval establishments, as a means of affording 
immediate and effectual relief to the country.” Mr. Hume euforced 
this proposition by one of the most elaborate statements he ever made. 
He pleaded strongly for a return, in all our establishments, to the stand- 
ard of 1792. He fixed upon this period because the establishments of 
1792 were amply sufficient; and because the Finance Committees of 
1817 and 1828 had so considered them. He then showed the increase 
in the expenses of the Army, the Navy, and the Civil List. He expu- 
timted™nt great length on the expenses of the Crown. Mr. Hume 
entered into calculations onthe amount of retrenchment which he 
deemed possible, and afterwards proceeded to specify the taxes which 
be should recommend to be repealed. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCITEQUER answered Mr. Hume's 
scheme of reduction by a denial of its practicability. The retrench- 
ments which had been recommended would destroy the efficiency of 
all the establishments in the country, and paralyse the efforts of any 
Ministry to be useful. He telt himself called on to object to the Budget 
(for so he must term it) of the member for Montrose. It was the 
inteation of Ministers to lay before Parliament a statement of the re- 
ductions in the public service which they deemed practicable ; but if 
the House should entertain Mr. Hume’s premature and unprecedented 
motion, he must “abandon the station to which he had been raised 
by the favour of his Sovereign.” 

Mr. MABERLY expressed his intention to vote for the motion, 
though he did not deem a reduction of the taxes to the extent of more 
than four millions possible. 

Mr. WESTERN would support the motion, although undoubtedly 
the cause of the present distress was the state of the currency. 

Mr. PEEL hoped that some of the gentlemen who objected to a gold 
currency would bring forward a motion on the subject, and teke the 
trouble to prepare the enactments by which the standard should be de- 
preciated, call remedies provided for the depreciation. 

When the House divided, 69 voted tor Mr. Hume's motion. and 124 
against it. 
Jn the House of Commons, on the 19th of February. in a debate 
on the ariny estimates, Mr. LABOUCHERE complained of be princi- 
ple upon which the government of the Canadas was conducted. He 
happened to know that in the colony of Lower Canada there were no 
less than 400 militia officers degraded, under the administration of the 
late Governor, Lord Dalhousie, simply for attending a meeting which 
was held there for the purpose of petitioning this House—a right which, 
if tbey bad not exercised, they would not have been worthy of the 

name of British subjects. 

Sir GEORGE MURRAY said, with respect to the case of the offi- | 
cers of militia mentioned, all he could state to the house regarding it 
at present was this—that the case of these officers had been referred 
to the present governor, the circumstance having occurred in the time 
of his predecessor, and he could assure the honourable member, that 
though it was impossible tbat these officers could be — in con- 
sequence of their places baving been filled by other individuals, there 
was not the smallest objection to their return whenever pleces should 


—_——-- 


age.—— One of the most respectable papers, the Gazette de France, 
adverting to the pomination of Prince Le opold, states, in contradiction 
to the Opposition Journals, that the three Allied Powers were unani- 
mous in their choice, and that Russia was as desirous of itas England 
It is said that the Duke of Wellington, althoucb he refuses to make 
the removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews a covernment question 
does not intend to oppose it, it warmly recommended by the Hous 
of Commons, with the ne« essary securities, asin the case of the Dis 
senters.——An arrival at Portsmouth in 14 days from Gibraltar, brings 
information that the Austrian and Morocco States were about to settle 
their disputes ina frioagly manner. The Austrian squadron was at 





janchor in Algiers bay.———Posihumous Fame.—The copy right of 


Lord Byron's minor poems was re cently sold by auction in London 
and Murrey became the purchaser, for 3,700 guineas Prince 
Leopold, who bas officially accepted the Presidency of Greece 
is to receive £750,000 sterling for relinquishing the anauily of £50, 
00 sterling settled upon him for life ou his marriage with the late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales——The story of Lady Paget's having 
embraced the Catholig taith is contradicted 





tachange at New York on London 0 days & per cent. 
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No less than seven vessels have arrived trom England and France 
within a few days, four of which are packets—the Manchester and 
York from Liverpool, the Brighton from London, and the Formosa 
from Havre. By these vessels we have received London papers 
to the 4th and Paris ¢0 the 2d uit 

The French Legislative Chambers were opened by a speech from 
the Throne by bis Mojesty Charles the Tenth on the 2d of Maret, 
which interesting document we have inserted elsewhere. From it 
we learn with unmingled satisfaction, that the afairs of Greece are 
in a favourable train for a final adjustment—and that the Prinee 
Leopold has been chosen by the unanimous suffreges of the three 
high contracting powers the future sovereign of this, at last regene 
rated country. We turther learn, thatethe European powers are 
endeavouring to tranquilize Portugal by the best of all possible 
ineans in the present posture of affairs—that of effecting, a reconcilia- 
tion between the two Princes of the house of Braganan ‘The 
French expedition to Algiers is fully resolved on, and indica. 
tions are sufficiently evident that this enterprize bas been conceived 
and will be attempted in a spirit honourable to the nation. The 
firmness of the King when speaking of the factions temperament of 
some of his subjects deserves praise, for in truth the late political 
excitement bas beem®lmost entirely created by a tribe of political 
seribblers totally ignorant of their calling; who, in the freshness o 
the avocation, hese not how to estimate the blessings of a libers 
government and free Ciscussions, and therefore abandon themselves to 
licentiousness for the want of knowing better. We insist that France 
is prosperous and bappy—that she is advancing in science, wealth, 
and happiness, in an acelerated ratio, and that she is in fact abso 
utely without any real cause of complaint. The Ministry of Prince 
Polignac, we predict, will withstand all the assaults of its enemies 

In England the all absorbing topic is the state of the country. Pub 
lic meetings are constant, and the most animated discussions daily 
take place in Parliaovent. [t is impossible in our brief space to cor 
vey any adequate idea of the immensity of business that has been 
already transacted in the House of Commons. Parliamentary Re 
torin, the India Question, the State of the Country, Legal Retorm 
Army and Navy Expenditure, the Foreign Poliey, &e. &c., are 
topics which have undergone the most minute investigation, and may 
be said to have been actually debated to exhaustion by the ables 
men in the kingdom. The zeal with which Ministers enter into 
every subject, the readiness with which they afford information, and 
the iiberal and manly way in which they meet every question, is the 
theme of much eulogy and tend greatly to tranquilize the public 
mind. The labours of Mr. Peet are really hereulean. Always at bis 
~~ ever ready with information, and eqaslly prompt to give it, 

e may be fairly esteemed the most industrious and the most usetul 
man inthe kingdom. The Duke of Wellington, it is true, is indefati- 
gable and ever on the alert, but his mind is rather gceupied with 
general questions than with the complex aad multifarious details ot 
his more thoroughly trained colleague. Asa proof of the popntarity 
of the Cabinet, it is necessary to advert only to the votes in both 
Houses of Parliament, where the Ministry carry every question with 
majorities of three, four, and even five, to one. 

The distresses of the eae are undoubtedly pervading every 
branch of productive industry; but this is not exclusively the case ia 
England, but throughout the commercial world. The prices of arti- 
cles of every description are lessening, which of course produces a 
corresponding diminution of wages.—Every thing, iodeed, is retro- 
gading and will continue to do so, unless some sadden revulsion in trade 
occurs, The canse of this is sow beginning to be seen; the five-and- 
twenty years war, the enormous loans and excessive issue of paper 
curreacy consequent thereon, tended to carry prices up to an uanaty 
ral state. —Having reached their acme they began to decline, and will 
continue so to do until they have fallen back to the point from whieh 
they started—namely, the standard of 1792. ‘This seems to be tie 
opinion of the best informed men in England. Manufactares have a! 
ready, or nearly so, found their level; but provisions and rents have 
not; the former of course depends on the latter, and it is therefine 
gratifying to know that the landbolders are making deductions io a« 
progressive ratio of decline every quarter. Many have cancelled the 
old leases, and granted new ones on terms suited to the state of the 
times. The national debt is yet unapproached; but es that debt 
was contracted when money was far less valuable than at the pre 
sent time, it is deemed not iacompatible with good faith to ask some 
modification of its obligations. That the debt will be always recog- 
nised and held sacred to its full amount, no one doubts; but as four 
per cent. interest now, is equivalent to five fifteen years ago, it does 
not seem unreasonable to require a reduction of its interest. Thisis 
all that is contemplated; and it is not certain that the Government 
have determined to go even thas far. The Quarterly Review, it will 
be recollected, suggested something of this kind. 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland have issued a Pastoral 
Address, enjoining on their flocks obedience to the laws and peace and 
good will to all their fellow-subjects. It abounds in fervently loye!, 


i and patriotic expressions, and shows the excellent effects already ré 


alized from the great work of Catholic Emancipaiton. 
A Bill bas Leen brought into Perliament for the removal of the 








become vacant for them, and no stigma whatever rested upon their 
| character or conduct. 





ITEMS. | 
| Lord Killeen, son of the Earl of Fingal, has been returned a mem- 
| ber of Parliament for the county of Meath, ia Ireland, anda strongly | 
| contested election has just terminated at Waterford, between Lord | 
| Geo, Beresford and Mr. Barron, in which the former has been returned 
by &majority of 129.——The London Times of March 4, contains an 
ung 1alified contradiction of the report which has been going the rounds 

| of the English papers, that Lady Paget (the Lady of Sir Charles Paget, 

| Admiral on the Cork station) and bere had been converted to 
the Roman Catholic Chure { Wellington has, it is 
said, agreed to advance the sum of £20 

| Thames Tunnel. Prince Leopold 


wiyvhter 
Th, ke 


ee 
for the completion of the 


Saxe Coburg, accepted the 








' sovereignty of Greece, Fev. 24—The Porte bas consented to the 

| residence of a Catholic Bishop at Constar rthe protection 

lof France, charged with the defence he Catholic interests. 
The Cardinal de Cle it Tonne , » of Toulouse, died | 

| at bis palace in tbat ' vn the 2) ye 3d year of bis! 


civil disabilities of the Jews, which is likely to pass with certain 
restrictions.—The Budget was announced for the 15th of March: it 
has already been notified by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that ths 
reductions of the ensuing year will amount to £1,300,000. 





The last Quarterly Review contains an article on Sir Howarii 
Douglas's Pamphbiet claning for bis father, Sir Charlies Douglas, the 
merit of having suggested to Admiral Rodney the idea of break 
ing the’ enemy's line io the greatg naval battle of 1782. The art 
cle does not seem to be altogether logice|, nor entirely candid in it 
attempt to take from the memory of Sir © sarles Douglas the honour 
of the achievement. The article has bee: replied to by Sir Howard 
and Capt. Dashwood,—which replies, as well a* the article which 


| called them forth, may claim our attention hereafter 


In the list of field Marshalls of the British army, which we copled 
last week from the Loudou Sun, the name of the Earl of Harcourt 
who was appointed July 19, 142), was omitted. 

The Communication telative to Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Poo- 
senby shal) receive Our attention next week, 
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THE MINSTREL TO HIS STEED. SS 








Written and Composed by W. all.—Philadelphia, Published and sold by G. E. Blake. 
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up! and prepare thee, my own brave steed! The of the foun - iaig 
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eB calando 


well tried speed, We must up on our mountain way! With my rea-dy Lute o'er my shoulder throw, 
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& liege lord's bri - - - dal day! I must hie athis call ere the morn be flown, So up,mybrave barb and a - - way! 
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mt. Shall welcome my gallant Grey ; There’ ’9 mirth i 
: yi jere’s a peal from the tower, there’s mirth in the bow’ 
For I know when before my Prince I kneel, And the soft caress of her milk white hand, | And musle on every spray, 
I know that he'll smile and say, , Shall all thy toils repay! There's a joy our banner'd halls among, 
«“ Here's a weil spurr'd heel, anda heart of zeal, 1. | And I, for its reign to pray 
4 _ a joyous Ieee lay! ne | The sweet Spring smiles in her loveliest pow’r, Would be first of the throng, with my grateful song. — 
nd for thee, oh! the ae anata lend, H The woodiands are full of the May, Away, my brave barb away! 
_ — : S800 See Ee a 
HOMAS HOLDEN, Draper aud Tailor, Corner of Exchange Place and Wil- EARL STREET HOUSE, No. 83, Pearl Street, New Y 1 ICCESS ”, 
ARL ’ SE, No. 83, § , Ne k.—The ab »s XTRAORDINARY SUCCESS.—Sylvesters, 130 Broader 
tiam-atreet—Has lately rewoved from his former staad to the opposite cor- commodiors and well known house, 80 celebrated for the rouse of eis | eAlerts drawing or ike Now York Lenten, onive clase 7, for |"? - 


ner, where he has added to his stock, from receut importations, a new and fashion- 


in general,on account of its! t e : | 4 aa. : ‘ i SOM 
able assortment of goods, warranted to be as cheap according to the quality, as Li of itslocation in the very centre of the commercial part of | 23, 11, 51, 26, 28, 38, 8, 35, 3, 43. 11, 23, 51, the capital prize of & 


‘ the metropolis, and its proximity to all the principal pablic institutions: baving | 28, 28 of 210,000. The first sold in a whole ticket, the second in sig y 
c 4 . » , ers | ' ad Se 
pe Bm the wpe mee raP shgase Suk sett he BR ietgte ne the —_ pane o Seneers and complete alteration (by the spirited owner, John R. Pe | vesters request the fortunate holders wii! call or seud immediately on O08 
variety of Cassimores of the first quality and most prevailing col oe me me“ land. eq: who bas spared no expense to make it one of the most elegant, spacious, | We beg now to give the next schemes to be drawn in this ¢ity :—April Mi woh 
i . g cok ; . convenient establishments in this city) willbe opened, 22d inst. for the accom-. class No. 8—$15,000, tickets 85;—April 22d, Regular Ciass No. 3, oe ~ 
simeres, and fio Black Bombazines : also, an elegant assortment of Silk, Valencia, modation of the publ by th b for tea’ ; . Ss April Se * 
and Marseilles Vostings, Silk and Velvet Stocks, a variety of fancy coloured Cra. | of the Catskill Mo iC, + the ° seriber, formerly of Sykes’, and of late years | ets $10;—This class we can recommend to our distant friends ;— ae : 
vate, English and Italian Silk Cravats, Cravat Stiffeners, Cotlars, Cambric and Silk . this House cuttaband vats ie in th faaneresy if ue ‘Howtes | agg Like fn bo ae So a ~~ de setitaint «P| 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, an assortment of rich Silk and other Hosiery, also, Gloves , and also a very large and aéabid beatin tents A ich will, wo ye Nae ay rs, VUDBRIDGE SEMINARY.—The Winter Session uf rt 
of a superior quality. Garments of every description made to messure in the first sure of its patrons, have -” const sted Th i ; = eg ag th® plea. menced on the Ist. Nov. The Proprietor in consequence of eee 
style of fashion and elegance, and completed sccording to order at the shortest no- | Pearl street to 54.and 56 Water erest.and will Se daraiahed tne : tay vith atin, | Smee respectfully intorms the public that be has reduced bis oie. oe i, Free 
tice Ladies’ Kiding Mabit«, Naval and Military Uniforms. T. IT. most reepect- | new and eppropriate furniture. combi, sichitese oie r : , roughout with entire | si of six months, including board ; and, tuition in English, Latio, _ 
we bye & continuagce of the public favours, which be will endeavour to morit | for the ease and convenience of the poem will "govern the. cpateiums edo: ant et = the pee yo of the a pe ing ery ~e 
oy w net At attention. {April 10.— 8. seriber, and regulate the deportinent of these bo trey eneene: and be . oa *- of anusefuiand ornamental ex ueation. rofessor © i Warvt” 
= ———_$—_——_—_-—__-—-—. — > ma) ge; wor mined , the fomily. We 
OTICE.—The celebrated strengthening Plaster, for pain and weakness in tho that e accommodations and fare shall be such os, aided by years of experience on | Sesame ee agg | epee win So mated iro tees period than 
breast, back, or side; also, for Rheumatic Afectious, Liver Complaints, and | his part, shall render the establishment equal to any other in the city, and inevery | the rr ey bein advance. References of the first respectability will FU 
for salo at No. 33 Beckman-street. This modieine is the invention of  Te*Pect Worthy of the patronage of his frieuds aud the liberat public. The sub- For further information please to address the Proprietor, S. Marsbel * 
2A emIneDt surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the most ealuiary | “Cher Teturashis most grateful acknowledgments to his frieods and the public for | York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of this Jouroal; or in the cow”. 
effects have beou produced by it, that it is with the utmost confidence recommended | (P° Yery Hattering manter in which they have been pleased to patronize him at Marshall. Woodbridge Seminary, N. J [e— 
to all who are afflicted with those dutressing complaints. The sale of this remedy the Catskill Mountain House, (which will be kept open as usual by the subseriber, | a a T PES 
commenced in May, 1327, from this establishment, and the sles have been very | during the ensuing seasoe, from the lst June until the 15th Sept.) and hopes, by | NG Tas THearealL Palee No. 291 Broadway, Ne 
extensive. It affordsus great pleasure in stating, notwithstanding a condition was | assiduous attention to merit a continuance of the sume favour et the above estab. | land Michell’s hosiery and glove store, No. y: 
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|: . : wi 
annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtaimed, the money should be returned lishment. [April 3.—tf.] CHARLES H. WEBB. | silk stocking -nett are ye of a very superior ely | ee anon wi 
Oat of those numerous sales, from the period above mentioned u \) ———— Sine ~__ long silk stockings, and silk jackets with siceves. " Ape 
; re | : P to the present | Ee > Je and padded to order. 

time, teu only bave been returned ; and those, upod « inquiry, were found to DVERTISEMENT OF A FARM —For salve, a Farm, situated on the river el ~ : - — TACKLIS 
de diseases for which they were not rocommendad, s, We trust, (when fairly St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, containing 234 acres, of which | NEW-YORK AND LIV ERPOOL PACKE f sailing 2 
considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its utility. | Sout 80 are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion uncleared full | Ships ; Masters  Daysof sailing jrom Der ape 
Where the applicants are known, no money will be required till the trial ismade ©7! to the rest. The mansion is a modern-built frame house, 40 by 36 feet, of two | } } New York- 16, June On * 
and approved ; where they are not known, the money w iN be returned, provided, “tories, with seven rooms, and finished in the best manner, with a colonnade ortico No.1. New York, |Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.! “ere 
the benefit above stated is not obtained Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of Willing, ™ the rear frouting the river. Its situation is ou elevated ground, eumnendine an 4. York, De Cost, ee Sei, SS aaly 15 
_ April 10-13 T. KENSETT. yt view of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence, with a sloping lawn | 3+ Manchester, Sketchly “ 16, * > “4 a Mar. a 8 
- : 8 PUBLIC ATIONS.— Nowenane, : - : esecnding toit. The farm is chiefly fenced with stoue wall. The outbox e| 2. Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaf, “ 24, “ 24, “ aw on 

ee, ard W tomy eit es sa fantiae tee . barn and cattle sheds, farm house. k c. Ita vicinity to Ogdensburg ati oy te | 1. Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1 Juse a Oct. ° : bee “oh ‘ 
nounces to Public Librortes, Reading Rooms, and other Literere Sheaitesiome Eds PR nt a eg of schools, churches, a good society, and an eligible market; this vil- 4. Geo. Canning, Allyn, Oe aa abe 16. April amg 1, 
tors, Booksellers, and private Individuals. that thee “4 : - ~ a —_ dw , lage being the chief place of trade on the Amcrican side of the St. Lawrence and 3. Caledonia Roge rs, 16, a a + a. ‘ 
Books, Magazines, Reviews, Nowspepers, Price Corrente Sut lag Liste. ’ which possesses the great Advautage of having the choice between two markets, 2. John Jay, Holdrege, ‘ 24, Pe 1’ es “"L 16. j 
every description of English Stationary, aieo, all the European ie ® . = sign and domestic,—being but 130 miles from Moutrea!, and having oa the 1. Canada, Graham, Mar. J, uly 1, Nov 8 os, M. 
with the utmost punctustity, all which are packed up shcure;and shipped to Ne ~ Ag by the Oswego canal, entire water communication with Albany uud 4. Nape eon, Smith, > an my Se 16. May 1, Se ) 2s 
York, Boston Philadelphia, Charleston New Orleans «} warty uf Notte and Soul. = ork. Application to be mado to THOMAS D. CARPENTER, 3. Florida, Tipkham, i , * : aie Bes 
America, andthe Canadas. Periodicals cont tia. New York go secure im Jocked + rt veh seat h 13—tf.] ow Wall-st.. or 54 Amity-st. 2. Birmingham, Har is, oP yH2 7 thee “ 6 6 
bags to the New York Post-Office. The «ituation of Lay rpool will ensure a me ch ALU BES Res) Miate fo: RS EIR EE BE a , Pecife, Crocker, April 1, Ag a «a al eo” 4. 
eartier delivery of these publications, thon cen be obta, yors - ; . ABLE Real Estate for sale.-—The Marmora Iron Works, the privileges.| 4. Silas Richards, Holdre ze, “ ’ a “ A ioe] Oct J 
Eogisad. Orders transmitted to BE. Witmer direct w Liverpool acconpanic d by edve appurtenances, bail nes, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging as forme riy 3. Britancia, |Marshall, e 16, ge . oma se . 
a refereace for payment, or handed to his Agent, Mr. W A. Colman, Bookseller, | wi ya together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingexceilent red and 2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, es 34. ..m free Liverprol. roe 
&c. Park. Place Houre, New York, with a remittance, will moet with prompt atten | or ise pia Umber, a1 d other woods suitable formaking charcoal, willbesold with-| Passage inthe Cahin to Liverpool , thirty £¥ ves of every descripae® 
ties. For the punctual transmission of the above Prompt asten- | out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash, at Kingston, Upper C anada, on the th! guineas : including beds, bedding , wine, andsior 5 Reckassto™ 


bv ever > Sh sat 
begs to refer to the following »—Mesers. J. & J. Harper “1A A cee Y Ned wm Aah mene 
Eadwtor of the Allion, New Yor! — The Courier, Bostea,«The : : 
toa.—The Daily Chronicle, Philadelpbia,—The Patriot, Char) 
Moutreal,—The b> change News Roow, Quebec. 


Thompson & Nephews 


r, 1830, ot noon. For plans ofthe works, and other particulars,apply| No. land 3, Old Line.—Acents, P Sam! 


to Mr. Manaham onthe premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., I ; % Trimble & Co. and 
. , o} , Do : -, London—Mesers.| 2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimd 
Telegraph, Washing- | Dowte & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to! Packet Line, Owars, Fish, Griowell & Co. . od Lat aa 
—s he Gazette, | the subscriber at Montreal PETER M'GILL. Agentsio Liverpeol Istand 34 Line Cropper Benson & te. 3 

{April 3.—it. Maragra bron Works, Middle District, Upper Cangds,dugust,1s29. = [Gcs.3. ' James Brown & Co.—and 4tb, Cearns, Fish § Crary- 


Hicks & Se@* 
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